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ABSTRACT 

Seven voluntary organizations in C^ada looked at the 
literacy needs of the people who used their services. The Can^lan 
Home and School and Parent-Teacher Federation began an 18-month pilot 
project focusing on "Literacy in the Information Age." It sponsored 
literacy exchanges in neighborhoods across Canada. The Canadian cnild 
Welfare Association looked for ways to improve literacy opportunities 
for young people in the care of the child welfare system. It studied 
their ilteraci» needs and Identified the challenges, limitations, and 
barriers they faced. The Youth in rare Network documented the 
experiences of youth in the Canadian child welfare system and those 
who have become involved m the criminal justice system. The YMCA 
Canada offered literacy upgrading and also helped people ij^rove 
their literacy skills in its other programs. The Salvation Army used 
computers in a pilot project to help homeless people, Nati.ve 
Canadians, new immigrants, single parents on social assistance, and 
recovering drug and alcohol abusers learn to read. The John Howard 
Society of Canada looked at how Canada's correctional institutions 
deal with illiteracy among offender populations and reviewed its 
literacy programs for adults who had been in trouble with the law. 
One Voice — The Canadian seniors Network explore i programs and 
services for elderly people to find out what assistance is available 
to illiterate seniors. (The booklet contains both French and English 
language versions.) (YLB) 
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VOR08 OF PRomsss For International Literacy 

Year, 1990, Multicultural ism 
VOLUNTARY ORGkHlZATIONS* and Citizenship Canada invited 
EXPSRIESk:bs with LITSRIkCY voluntary organizations to 

look at the literacy needs of 
the people who use their 
services, with grants from 
the National Literacy 
Secretariat, these 
organizations sent out 
questionnaires to their 
offices across the country, 
interviewed their clients and 
staff, and organized meetings 
to get people talking about 
literacy. 

Voluntary Organizations 

Literacy is not a main part of 
the work these organizations 
do. They have found that a 
low level of literacy skills 
is a concern for some of the 
people they serve. The 
organizations tried to find 
out how serious the problem 
is. They also looked at how 
well they serve people who 
don't read and write well, and 
what resources wer3 on hand 
for people who wanted to 
improve these skills. 

Seven organizations' 
experiences are related in 
this book. The Canadian Home 
and school and Parent<-Teaoher 
Federation brings together 
local and provincial groups 
which promote cooperation 
between parents and teachers, 
and increases public awareness 
of issues affecting children 
and youth. The Canadian Child 
welfare Association addresses 
the special needs and problems 
of children and youth who are 
in the care of the child 
welfare system. Its members 
are the provincial agencies, 
associations, and individuals 
who provide these services for 
young people. The national 
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Toutli in Care network is made 
up of youths in the care of 
provincial child welfare 
authorities, and promotes the 
youths* views and opinions of 
their own experiences. 

The ItMCA Canada provides a 
range of programs and services 
to individuals and families, 
to promote spiritual and 
mental growth, good health, 
and a sense of responsibility 
to each other and the human 
community. The Salvation Army 
is a Christian Church 
dedicated to improving the 
living conditions of 
disadvantaged people. 

The John Howard Society of 
Canada seeks to understand and 
respond to the problems of 
crime, and to work with people 
in conflict with the law. One 
▼oioe - The Canadian seniors 
network, is dedicated to 
promoting the best possible 
environment for people to live 
and grow older in Canada. 



How Thev S ee Literacy 

Herein are some highlights of 
the challenges, problems, and 
possible solutions which these 
organizations identified in 
their reports to the National 
Literacy Secretariat. The 
observations don»t necessarily 
reflect the organizations* 
views, or those of the 
Secretariat. What follows is 
a glis^se into places as 
different as elementary 
schools, correctional 
institutions, and seniors* 
residences, to look at the 
literacy needs of the 
Cemadians these organizations 
serve. This is their story. 



In 1989, the CAllIU>XA]f BOMB JOID 
SCHOOL AHO WMSST'-TWSBSR 
FB)8EftTXcai began an eighteen- 
ffionth pilot project focussing 
on "Literacy in the 
Infomation Age.** The 
Federation sponsored "literacy 
exchanges'* in urban, rural, 
and suburban neighbourhoods 
across Canada, so that people 
involved in promoting 
children's literacy could 
exchange ideas and concerns. 
Community organizations, civic 
leaders, business people, and 
youth workers joined with 
parents and teachers to 
discuss community resources 
and the children's needs. 

Schools are for "Other" 
Parmg 

Research shows that children 
do Ijetter in school when their 
parents value education. Some 
parents, especially those who 
had difficulty in school, fear 
the school system. They see 
it as a place for other 
people, those who speak the 
teachers' "ten dollar words", 
who wear three piece suits, 
and who seem educated. 

Parents' alienation from 
schools fosters difficulties 
for their children. A 
generation of parents who are 
poor readers, and who feel 
they were not successful in 
school, may pass their sense 
of failure on to their 
children. The literacy 
exchange provided a way to 
break this cycle by reaching 
out to those parents whom the 
schools never see. 



RoiMldUig ofta't Ihi tluit 
ijq^staat* dad 
do«0A*t r«ad» and pa^le 
look up to Mm. IQf mom is 
mXwgm luissliag ae about 

think she really oaaroa« 
Ska dida«t avaa fiaiak 
aokool. xt'a juat aaotkar 
axeosa to gat oa ay oaaa. 
One good tklng. ska 
doasa*t visit tka aokool 
on Parents* l>ay# I ^iak 
ska* 8 afraid of tka 
taaokara. 

Wkat good ia aokool 
anyvay? I*a not going to 
need tnatk, and X don't 
ttadarstand too many of 
tka vorda la all tkoaa 
books. Better to juat 
kang out vitk ay friends. 
It* a oool not to atudy. 
Beaidea, I have is^rtant 
tkings to worry about. 
Mob and Cad aigkt split 
up. Ska says kis 
drinking is a problem. 

X doa*t know vkat would 
happen if mob left, i 
guass X'd kava to go with 
kar# but ska doesn't kava 
a job. How would wa 
live? X don't want 
anytking to do witk 
foster kosas, and X don't 
want to okanga sokoolS/ 
leave ay friends. 
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Through worti of mouth and 
informal invitations, the 
organizers let parents knov 
that they would be welcome at 
these get-togethers. The 
approach at the literacy 
exchanges was informal, with 
no intimidating microphones or 
panels of experts. The 
meetings were meant to be seen 
as no big deal — a low-key 
approach to a very important 
subject. 

The exchanges encouraged more 
parents to help their children 
read a;id let people know about 
literacy programs in their 
area. They also taught the 
teachers a few things about 
how they should approach 
parents . 

Ten-Dolla r Words 

One of education's goalti is to 
help people communicate and be 
understood, but parents don't 
always understand the notes 
their children bring home to 
them from school. Notes 
witten with ten dollar words 
may impress some people, but 
they can intimidate others. 
Using fancy language can put 
up walls between educators and 
parents, the very people who 
need to work together to 
support children's education. 
By speaking and writing to be 
understood, teachers can help 
make parents feel that their 
children's school is a place 
that welcomes parents too. 

creating a Learning 
Environment 

T!<e school alone cannot 
develop the literacy which 
children need to understand 
the world they live in. 



Parents and the community play 
important roles in providing a 
social environment that 
promotes learning. The 
literacy exchange reviews 
children's needs and develops 
projects to enrich this 
learning environment. 

The Gate to Independence 

Education is valuable. 
Economists and politicians 
en^hasize that education is 
the key to prosperity, to 
helping Canada compete in the 
world marketplace. But 
education's value reaches far 
beyond economics. Once we 
have the basics of Reading, 
Writing and 'Rithmetic, we are 
able to learn of our past, our 
problems, our environment, and 
our potential as huimn beings, 
with education, it can be 
said, we become more human. 
Knowledge of physics or 
history, psychology or 
literature gives us power over 
our lives and our future. 
Literacy is the gate to 
independence . 

Through education, children 
gain a sense of moral values 
and learn to respect 
themselves, others, and their 
environment. The values of 
caring, cooperation, 
moderation, and personal 
responsibility are becoming 
even more important in our 
ever-changing society. 
Education can help children 
become self-confident, 
independent problem solvers. 

Our children's world is being 
changed daily by advances in 
science and technology. 
Children who believe in their 
own abilities, who know how to 
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work with words and niuobers, 
and who Icnow something about 
science become adults who are 
in charge of their lives. 

Well-educated children will 
have a better chance to do 
more than earn a living and 
become constxmers. As adults, 
they will be able to think 
critically about the issues of 
their day and be active in 
their country's political, 
social, and economic life. As 
the Home and School and 
Parent-Teacher Federation 
points out, in this 
"information age", nothing 
less will do. 
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lie luaM' '»! -ilio^#KMtioa 
about « tAiliion tiiN»iit 

03P'' iMM ft^ t rft lT tgir' .'. ' ' JteA 'l«liat 

laat tiau»/ it m Xike, 
"Are fOtt jt^jkUI, of 

reaXXi' said ^2*8i 
waiti»9** But yoa 
oottld teXl He %ms alioiiiiig 
me iqp to t3m rest of tlie 
olase* Ke*8 got no riglit 
to talic to me like tDat* 

Off ioe a^Btia* Mr* fia^er 
said z*a euip^eed to tell 
her X*m liere for 
''iiundyoriftiiiatioa*** z 
aoB*t know ivimt tliat 
m^MtB, Imt x*ll l»et it*e 
not high j^aiee. X 
wesi<tor if Z*ll xmMS>w 
bov to sa^r it* Z kave a 
pretty good s^Bory* 
tliougli* 
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The CSMDJXB CBZZJ) WEXtFARB 
ASSOCXJkTXOH looked for ways to 
improvB literacy opportunities 
for young people in the care 
of the child welfeure system. 
It studied their literacy 
needs, and identified the 
challenges, limitations, and 
barriers they faced in trying 
to improve these skills. 

When Mom and Dad C an«t Cope 

A child who is placed in a 
foster home has been through 
one or more traumas. This may 
be an abused child, or one 
whose parents have separated 
or are unable, sometimes 
unwilling, to care for the 
child. The parents may have 
problems of alcoholism or drug 
addiction, or may be unable to 
cope for other reasons, 
ranging from the lack of 
adequate housing to a parent's 
imprisonment, in such an 
unstable environment, 
education, and the development 
of literacy skills, are 
generally not encouraged. 

The YOUTH IK ChRB NETWOatK, an 

organization created by and 
for young people in the care 
of the Canadian child welfare 
system, documented the 
experiences of youths in care, 
and those who have become 
involved in the criminal 
justice system. Their stories 
point out the personal and 
social costs of low literacy 
and disrupted lives. As one 
youth stated on the importance 
of support at home: 



"I think the parents have 
to help the children. 
Give them the push they 
need, be there to support 
them with their marks. . . I 
know a lot of people who 
don't have that. It's 
hard on them. They have 
nobody to push them, so 
they don't bother working 
for anything," 

The composite picture of the 
child in foster care includes 
a poor family background, 
where the parents lack 
sufficient education 
themselves and, in a great 
number of cases., have 
separated. They often have an 
authoritarian approach to 
raising their children, but 
little interest in their 
education. There may be many 
brothers and sisters, and 
inadequate child care. The 
child of this home often 
develops an emotional or 
behavioral disorder. 

According to the Child Welfare 
Association, a youth who is 
removed from an abusive or 
neglectful home and a 
disintegrating family 
typically moves from one 
foster home or group home to 
another, from neighbourhood to 
neighbourhood, school to 
school. When each new 
attachment is short-lived, the 
child can become lonely, 
believing that nothing can be 
counted on and that there is 
no one who can be trusted. 
The child's development may be 
delayed, life skills may be 
lacking, and school 
performance may suffer. From 
a Network interview on 
changing foster homes and 
schools : 



**Just juBbled around so 
much. Too many new 
people. I dldn*t feel 
like trying. What's the 
sense in getting to Icnow 
anybody in the school or 
getting any friends if 
you* re just going to be 
moved around a couple of 
months from then?** 

A child from a troubled home 
usually benefits at first by 
being placed in foster care. 
However, the emotional turmoil 
and shifting environment can 
take a toll on the child's 
education. Children's Aid 
Societies in Ontario found 
that 55 p^r cent of elementary 
school-age children in foster 
homes had fallen one year or 
more behind their peers. 
Sixty-one per cent of the high 
school children had also 
failed a grade or more. A 
study in Winnipeg showed that 
youth in care managed, on 
average, to achieve a grade 
eight level of education. 
Only 20 per cent made it to 
grade ten. 

Like youth in care, students 
who drop out of school before 
completing grade twelve tend 
to be from families with low 
income, a single parent, 
little emphasis on education, 
and low expectations. The 
children do poorly in school, 
are streamed into general 
level or vocational programs, 
and develop learning 
difficulties. 

" Learning Disabilities 

A learning difficulty is 



different from a learning 
disability. Children with a 
disorder in their central 
nervous system are said to 
have a learning disability. 
These childriui may have high, 
average, or low intelligence, 
but they have a 

neurologically-based challenge 
to overcos^. Their special 
needs are usual y met best 
through programs designed to 
help them with their specific 
disability. 

- Learning Difficulties 

Any child can develop a 
learning difficulty. Learning 
difficulties have nothing to 
do with a child ^s intelligence 
or ability to learn. Poor 
nutrition or an unstable 
environment can lead to 
difficulties in learning; so 
can the loss of a parent 
through divorce, separation, 
or death, when the child is in 
the early years of elementary 
school. Substance abuse, or 
mental or physical abuse, can 
trigger problems, and poor 
teaching of basic reading or 
arithmetic skills at the start 
of schooling can bring 
difficulties later. 

The child with learning 
difficulties is more likely to 
learn from a teacher who is 
up-beat and empathetic, who 
consistently treats the child 
with respect, and who is 
supportive and confident of 
the child's ability to l^arn. 
The child will respond to a 
caring relationship, 
personalized teaching, and a 
highly-structured program with 
clear, demanding, but 
attainable goals. 
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A Child in care who has 
developed learning 
difficulties needs to be 
assessed for any special 
educational programs that can 
help the child regain lost 
educational ground. The child 
has faced social stigma, 
emotional or physical 
distress, alienation, and many 
other barriers to learning. 
Help from teachers and care- 
givers is needed to develop 
self-esteem and the 
expectation that the child can 
succeed, nith a structured 
program designed with and for 
the child, learning is 
possible. Then, when the 
child has developed the skills 
that were lacking, a realistic 
assessment: of the child's 
potential can be made. 

I'll Never Amount to Much 

Youth in care tend to have low 
expectations. And people tend 
to expect little of them. 
Teachers, aware of the child's 
difficulties at home, may 
lower their expectations for 
the child's performance in 
school. Unfortunately, the 
child's own lack of self- 
esteem combined with low 
expectations among care-givers 
and teachers, can result in 
those low expectations being 
fulfilled. And an insensitive 
word can fiurther undermine the 



X guesj X slumld 1m 
tliiakiskf about irtmt X'a 
goittg to say to tuo 
l^iaeipal. X*^ i^Xy 
b^n at this soUciol tvo 
aotttlis t and X * vii Immmi 
mtmt to x»« AtlMrto»*» 
of f ioo wfwn titttts • 
toacOioars ara iilX oat to 
get -so* :'Jliid '^Virii^-$&t 
tliAt oottsrt ttiiHB^jN^ 
tmMrrov* ^;;}4^''%^#ilM'''t^ 

li»vo ^'^fttt';:«i«i|iit: -if : 'a^ 
fdsl^ '^tiii6i^'/'''M|ii* t ' 
nmmmi^ mix .::tSi*: :'iBOp< s , 

vaAta^ IMI .iU>..^i^. ;.to iaiX. 

home l»6tt«ir'*': '--X ^intt^.'^tlioro. . 
tot mtukwit giir itfflfttliii* 

I^W ^^^^ . ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^'^W^W ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

But 'iM-moa$ihm^:W3ii, ttkair 
hmA t6-lRi«3fe-iMi^:-^o^ 

^3^^BfcpB^^^^^ 3fc^i^^^c^fcsi ^t^^fiflsjl^^ ^^^^51^ iHi^jlLi^l^^^^ 

0o X au>vod — licaM aiid 
schools* Blx scOuDpXs in 

3fears« Woadar how Xo&g 
this one viXX Xast. inieii 
X'm sixtoas, X*m going to 
be out of here. They 
won't miss me* 
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child's potential. From the 
Network's interviews: 

"...other kids in school 
may make fun of (kids in 
care) , picking on them all 
the time, won*t give you 
the time of day. Make you 
feel like a loner, an 
outsider. Then you lose 
confidence in yourself and 
you don't want to do 
anything. . 

fihen a child is shifted from 
school to school as foster 
placements are (Ranged, a 
long-term education plan, 
which doctunents the child's 
progress and problems, should 
be maintained. This file of 
information can improve the 
child's chances for success in 
the new school. Without it, 
the child facing yet another 
new school must start all over 
again with problems, 
assessments, and frustration. 
A youth whd had I>een through 
seven placements told the 
Network: 

"Like I wasn't really in a 
school for a long period of 
time. It was like bing, 
bing, bing. I didn't 
really get a chance to 
learn, like, some of it was 
my fault, but most of it 
wasn't. They were 
switching me all over, like 
I couldn't really learn 
anything until I came to a 

stable place like S . 

That's when I like starte \ 
learning." 

When decisions about foster 
care are made on a child's 
behalf, it is important to 



assess whether a change in 
school is really needed. For 
some children, the school may 
be a more stable element of 
their lives than their 
ever~changing "home." 

Too Little. Too I,ate 

The Oiild Welfare Association 
found that programs to i^rove 
literacy skills often come too 
late for children in care. 
Designed for adults, these 
progrsims are after-the-fact, 
available to youth only after 
they have finished s^ool or 
dropped out. Catch-up 
literacy programs Tould be 
offered through the regular 
school system instead of 
through child welfare 
agencies. The schools are 
better equipped to deal with 
the problem, and being taught 
in the regular school stream 
helps the children avoid being 
labelled. 

Literacy programs for youth 
should be sensitive to their 
needs. For older youths in 
care, t^.e programs should 
relate to the realities of 
their lives, and their real- 
life needs, such as completing 
a job application form, taking 
a driver's test, and signing a 
lease. 

Without intensive, well- 
planned literacy programs, 
these youths may end up trying 
to work in a world that 
demands the fundam^^ntal skill:» 
they lack. They may 
experience failure and 
frustration, and ultimately, 
they may come to abuse the 
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system that failed them. 
According to the Network: 

"When I'm filling out an 
application form, there 
are things I don't 
understand, right? Same 
with the handbook. I 
failed it five times. I 
. have trouble 
understanding it.** 



Dead-End Dreams 

A large majority of youth in 
care work at unskilled or 
semi-skilled jobs, often at 
minimum wage. They dream of 
better jobs, but are stymied 
by their poor education and 
lack of life skills. 
Unea^loyed youth who are not 
in school are supported by 
social services, but at age 
eighteen they will graduate 
into a world that demands high 
levels of literacy. As the 
Network points out, these are 
the young people who may end 
up on the street or on 
welfare, unless they are lucky 
enough to find minimiam-wage, 
d€,ad*end jobs v^th which to 
support themselves. 
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of tbe a^t^ioft eentXB 
for tlkcoo ioiitlui. X 

OA* So z acr iol» «t 
t]i« fsBt: food 
rhttf aidtt't fixa tte* 
Tbat kiitft or imric is only 
good for kiOs MX^r^f • X 
ooiild]i*t got oaot^rli Houro 
to Mko fltny rool ttonoy. 
i*& stiXl in soliooa.^ 
i»0OftU8O X got to Xivo ift 
eao plaeo iMtwoan tittas 
&t the Jwr«Bile 0etoiition 
Goatro. X kiiov m lot of 
kiAs iA tHe soliool. X 
didn' t Xeam snoli tlunro^ 
itat tlio teai^^s loosed 
mm, just to got bo out of 
tHoir olooii^^ X bOt> X 
don't oara« l^t aoliool 
is the olosoat tiling to a 
home X*vo bad in a long 
tiaa. 

X*» living in a grotq^ 
luxaa and taking a oonrse 
at tlio iassh, *nioxk 
Oriantation,** to try to 
find aaotHar job, Tho 
. people there talk a lot 
al^ttt^ school , aafing X 
8honldn*t gttit, and 
they're trying to help me 
vith my reading. 

The nccB program is 
pretty good, but X've got 
to earn i^nay. X vant to 
get my own place, be 
independent* Someday, 
I'm going to have my own 
business « X «on*t have 
to anstrer to nobody. 




People with low or no literacy 
skills adapt their lifestyles 
so that their inability to 
read and irrite is not a 
profoiind barrier. When people 
decide they want to improve 
these abilities, it often 
comes from a desire to do 
something, such as use a car 
repair manual or pass a 
driver's test, that requires 
them to read or write* So 
they might get some help by 
taxing a course at the YHCi^. 

The mcJi CJOIAOA looked at its 
programs and sejrviccs, to see 
how it was meeting peoples* 
literacy needs. The YMCA 
offers literacy upgrading, but 
it also helps people improve 
their literacy skills in its 
other programs. 

I Read it in the Manual 

In Montreal, the YMCA invited 
youths who had been in trouble 
with the law to join their 
"Club de diversion". The club 
encouraged these young people 
to get involved in activities 
that would lead them away from 
crime. But the YMCA didn't do 
that with boring lectures or 
high-minded advice to go out 
and do some good in the world. 
Instead, the youth workers 
zeroed in on the youths* 
interest in motorcycles, and 
started a club where they 
could learn more about riding 
the bikes and doing bike 
maintenance. 

The youths worked in groups 
and developed rules for the 
maintenance of the bikes. 
They learned about team work 
and discovered that they were 
trusted with the expensive 
machines. As they studied 



motorcycle manuals to learn 
how to maintain the bikes, the 
youth workers learned whj had 
difficulty reading the 
material. A trusting 
relationship developed between 
youth workers €uid group 
members. With that triist, the 
youth workers were able to 
talk about what the youths 
could do to make reading the 
manual easier. Perhaps a 
Literacy Upgrading program 
could be of help. 

Quality of Life 

The YMCA offers a range of 
programs designed to respond 
to its clients* needs. Where 
literacy problems need to be 
overcon^, programs such as 
l^glish as a Second Lemguage, 
Literacy Upgrading, or 
Employment Support, can help 
the individual function 
independently. The YMCA also 
provides daycare to allow 
parents to participate in the 
programs, and offers Immigrant 
and Refugee Seticlement 
programs to help people settle 
into a secure enviroiment, and 
be free to pursue their other 
goals. 

Literacy is more than a 
survival tool. So YMCA 
programs that help enhance 
people's quality of life also 
help them improve their 
reading and writing skills. 
Programs such as retirement 
planning, career counselling, 
and assistance with 
pronunciation for those who 
have learned English or French 
as a second language, all 
offer ifays to enrich people's 
lives and improve their 
literacy skills. 
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Not everyone vho lacks 
functional literacy skills 
will try to iiaprove them. 
Some people don*t con^lete 
their literacy courses, 
because they find It involves 
too much %rork and time, or 
because of the difficulty of 
having to cope with a whole 
new range of responsibilities 
they hadn't faced before. 
Individuals with mental 
handicaps may not be able to 
progress beyond a low level of 
literacy. 

The YMCA provides courses to 
help people whose abilities to 
read and write are not likely 
to improve beyond a low 
level, to help th^ live 
independently. It works with 
ei^loyers and social service 
agencies, to ensure that 
adults with low literacy 
skill*: can work productively. 
It also teaches those adults 
life skills, trains them in 
trades such as dressmaking, 
and helps them find jobs. 

A song called "Bread emd 
Roses" says that people need 
more than bread in order to 
survive. The YMCA recognizes 
the need for recreation and 
pleasure, and offers driver 
education programs for slow 
learning adults, and craft and 
cooking courses for those with 
low literacy levels. 

Giving People What thev Want 

The YMCA's programs vary from 
city to city, from one part of 
the country to another, as the 
YMCA tries to be responsive to 
community needs. 



It works with its clients to 
develop programs that will 
keep their interest and help 
them reach their goals. The 
YMCA offers its programs where 
its clients live, and adapts 
them when the time-honoured 
traditions of one approach 
don't work any more. 

Literacy programs at the YMCA 
are offered in workshops, 
small groups, on a one-to-one 
basis, and, sometimes, with 
the use of computers. In a 
Halifax Job Generation 
Program, which teaches 
employment and other life 
skills to people who have been 
unemployed for a long time, 
the introduction of computers 
brought about major changes in 
the program. The program 
participants keep personal 
journals on their computers to 
help them get used to working 
with words. Then, as they 
progress, they use the 
computers to help them in 
their job search activities. 

Before the computers were 
introduced in the Halifax 
program, the smoking breaks 
were the most popular part of 
the day. But learning to use 
computers increased people's 
motivation to learn. Learners 
who had poor handwriting found 
they could turn out attractive 
printed pages. They were able 
to correct their mistakes 
without others' knowing how 
often they had to do so. Best 
of all, there is no stigma 
attached to taking a computer 
course., as there is to taking 
a literacy course. 
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I»a TeAi na a Computer Course 

In Ottawa, the S3khrhTXm ARMIT 
has used computers in a pilot 
project to help people learn 
to read. This innovative 
approach reaches out to street 
youths and other homeless 
people. Native Canadians, new 
immigrants, single parents on 
social assistance, andT people 
recovering from drug and 
alcohol addiction. With 
positive results from the 
project, the Salvation Army 
may promote a wider use of the 
computer course. 

The computer-based literacy 
program lets people work at 
their own pace, and shows them 
how well they are doing as 
they go along. The 
participants learn computer 
skills, and build an exercise 
book to keep track of their 
progress. And studencs with 
special needs, those 
challenged by Down's Syndrome 
or Tourette's Syndrome, for 
example, are also welcome in 
the program. They gain 
confidence as they witness 
their own success. 

The typical learner in the 
Salvation Army program is a 
man in his late twenties or 
early thirties, who dropped 
out of school and who is 
unemployed. He has very low 
self-esteem, and a history of 
drug and alcohol abuse, minor 
crime, and family separation. 
He finds it difficult to get a 
job. Once he finds one, he 
has trouble holding on to it. 



B&ok in ocmr^ tonorrov. 
tlio lUlttlt 4dt«itio& 

ma dollar T^ftHf iiftl3.# 
too, tmtlt X fot Itii^oA 
out of tlie xomixtg lioiiso* 
z «a8ii«t a&y voirsft ttmn 
thB othor 9iifs» tlio ovsor 
just didn't Xiko ao is 
All. Thm only roason X 
«fa8n*t i^id i;^ is tliat X 
lost wf job. X vas going 
to pay ovoirytliing X oved. 

fhs worst tbingr is X*a 
going to aiss ay 
■*ooiqpttter ooticss.** ono 
day X drojj^sid in to tho 
Salvation acay and found 
out about this oourse* X 
figured X'd l»ettajr bo 
abla to road if x iraa 
going to got a Job^ and 
thoy got ae started vith 
a oM^tttor , X Has doing 
great, ifo one sav ay 
mistakes on tbo eosqnitor 
8oro8a# and X vas abla to 
toll people X aas going 
to a ooiq^tttar ^nrsa^ 
instaad of losmii^r to 
road. X don't want 
pooplo thinking l*a soae 
kind of duany. 

X wasn't going to get 
into any trouble, but the 
woathsr was really bad 
and X was siok of 
sleeping outside* X 
needed n^ney * Xaybe tbe 
judge* 11 ^{iwe ae a break. 
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His lacJt of self-confidence 
may have contrilnited to his 
inability to loaintain 
relationships, so he has no 
outside support for his 
efforts. 

Some of the people who sign up 
for the program have managed 
to obtain responsible jot>s, 
and have created successful 
lives for themselves. They 
join the program after their 
weak literacy skills have 
limited their lives in various 
%rays for years. 

**Ken*s** fear of making a 
mistake in filling out forms 
for official identification 
kept him from getting any ID 
other than his birtli 
certificate. He had lived in 
foster homes and detention 
centres from the age of six, 
skipped school and never got 
around to leeurning to read. 
At 20, realizing that he 
needed reading skills to reach 
his goals, he joined the 
literacy program aiKi 
progressed from a grade three 
to grade 10 level of ability 
in just five months. He went 
to a Justice of the Peace and 
was able to get proof of his 
identity. That was just a 
beginning. Ken plans to go to 
college and become an 
addiction counsellor. 



Wanting to Learn Isn't Alwavs 
Enough 

"George" was very motivated to 
learn, even though he had no 
supiK>rt systc»a. He had 
draped out of school in grade 
six, %rorked at a series of 
jobs, then developed a 
drinking piroblem. At twenty- 
four, he spent a month €uid a 
half in jail for assault and 
battery. When he got out, he 
was no longer welcome at home, 
and started to move from 
boarding house to boarding 
house. He was often asked to 
leave these homes too. 

When George joined the 
literacy program, he brought 
enthusiasm to the task. He 
was well-s^ken, but shy and 
quiet in class, and courses 
with him would often turn into 
counselling sessions. 
On the last day George 
attended class, he announced 
that he had been kicked out of 
his boarding house. He stayed 
at the Salvation Army hostel 
for two nights, then was never 
heard from again. 
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Illiteracy is one of xsany 
problems people face that may 
lead some to criiae and to 
jail. Not being able to read 
and write is no crime, of 
course f but it can keep a 
person from getting a good job 
or even keeping a not~so~good 
job. The frustration it 
causes can contribute to 
alcoholism, drug addiction, 
and crime. People with low 
literacy skills are more 
likely to be poor. They have 
little control over their 
lives. They may have troiible 
reading a newspaper, a manual, 
a TV guide, a map, a street 
sign, a restaurant menu. They 
have to limit their lives to 
the familiar, close themselves 
off fro!3 new things, things 
that require learning. In 
general, tl^ese are powerless 
adult&;. 

ivhen powerless adults turn to 
crime to get money or power, 
the criminal justice system 
inherits their problems^. The 
COHN hOWAFD 80CZSTY OF CAlOiDA 
took 9 look at how Canada's 
correctional institutions deal 
with illiteracy among offender 
populations, and reviewed its 
own literacy pron>rams for 
adults who have been in 
trouble vitih the law. 

Researchers have estimated 
that 50 per cent of inmates in 
Canada are unable to read and 
write. That's double the rate 
of illiteracy among other 
adult Canadians. John Howard 
Society (JHS) programs such as 
life skills development, 
employment support, or client 
casetrork, include literacy 
upgrading as an essential part 



of the support offered to 
clients. Other programs are 
geared expressly to improving 
clients' literacy levels. The 
programs vary across the 
country, according to local 
needs. JHS workers also refer 
clients to community programs 
available. 

One of the approaches JHS 
«n9rkers have used successfully 
to teach adults to read and 
write is the life experience 
approach. This approach 
recognizes that, unlike 
children, who learn about the 
world as they acquire literacy 
skills in school, adults come 
to learn to rs^id with a wealth 
of their own knowledge and 
esiperlence in the world. 
Teachers can use this 
background to make the 
learning experience meaningful 
for the adult learner. 

Stories of Mv Life 

The teacher can focus on 
manuals, sports stories, news 
evr»nts, recipes, or any other 
material that is of interest 
to the learner. These are 
tools to help learn 
vocabulary, spelling, and the 
way words and ideas are 
organized. The learner is a 
partner in this kind of 
pvogram. For an adult, 
relating new knowledge to 
tilings one already knows 
reinforces the idea that one 
has already accomplished much, 
anc» that the new knowledge and 
abilities being learned will 
be useful and relevant to 
one's life in the future. 
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Xt*s the old oaxrot and 

3rmi oaa vorlt la tbo pd&# 
init oiii^f if Ifott go baeJt 

1k«»t«d ae «ii«h z oaaa in 

at A 9rftd9 tlitoa X«vdl. 

Vhay «ftBt so to IpftBS 

9x«d« 9i9lit. xt X (iatt*t# 
tliey voa't 9iir» a jc>b. 
A lot liko tlw outsldo. 
Bitt if X tako tHo 
program^ the otiier 
ItBttfttes*!! figure X'm a 
raal dmay. 91iat*s all x 
naad in Hara. 



X figara lialf tha gays 
wlko talce tba program 
doa*t laara maoh aaywaif. 
Vha ataff pualioB tlusa 
'taroagli ao XhB govaraaaat 
ean lurag about all tlia 
good tliay*ra doing* Vxem 
vtaat X ]iaar# vltaa tha 
giqra gat entaida, tliay*£o 
flaakiag taata and oaa*t 
gat into tcaiaing 
progiratta. T&anJta for 
nothing. 



For adults who are learning to 
write, this approach might 
include starting a daily 
journal to record ideas, 
experiences, and impressions 
from the learner's life. What 
better way to learn than frojo 
the familiar terrain of one's 
home, community, worJc, and 
family. For the inmate, this 
approach can lend value to a 
life that has gone awry, to 
experiences that have seemed 
only bleak. 

Institutional Help 

in 1987, the Correctional 
Service of Canada (CSC) 
introduced a program to 
improve inmates* literacy 
levels. The Adult Basic 
Education program set a target 
of reducing inmate illiteracy 
by one-half, to the level of 
the general population. The 
CSC raised its own standard of 
literacy from grade five to a 
grade eight level of 
competency. 

The Service introduced testing 
of inmates entering federal 
institutions to assess their 
skills level, and determine 
each new inmate's educational 
needs. Then, to "encotirage" 
inmates to participate in 
these programs, the CSC made 
the adult basic education 
course a condition for most 
inmate jobs and some 
privileges in federal 
institutions. The CSC 
reasoned that this would 
mirror the situation inmates 
would face on their release 
from jail. 
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The CSC program f ocussed 
national attention on the 
probleiB of low literacy among 
inmates in all institutions, 
and spurred provincial 
institutions and the JHS to 
pay more attention to literacy 
problems. However, for all 
the good intentions and good 
effects, there have been 
problems too. 

Just Ano ther Sentence 

The John Howard Society found 
that inmates felt forced to 
follow the literacy program 
because they didn*t want to be 
unemployed in the institution. 
Choosing not to take the 
program sentences the person 
to years without productive 
work — if the inmate chooses 
not to follow the basic 
education progreun, he or she 
can't get most jobs in the 
institution. As an ex-inmate 
says, "Don't sentence me to 
learn . •* 

The inmates who took the basic 
education program were 
labelled and ridiculed by 
other inmates. Inmates who 
can't read or write well are 
victimized in the 
institutions, just as they 
were in school. The sense of 
power lessness they felt on the 
>*outside" is magnified in the 
institution. Here, society 
has removed many of the 
inmate's rights and privileges 
as a citizen. 

For inmates and ex-offenders, 
learning to read and write is 
only part of the answer. 
Literacy alone will not 
necessarily lead to a 
productive life, or keep 
someone from breaking the law 



WhB Xast^ tins X got 

golJMI ba^ iii8i4iif tmt 
tsdM 'tim'i'X'.vJHmii ' I'm 
tmxrtf^^f iq^t half 
1^ Xiltt 



mtXi iinKjfm .ir^ ^l:tii pXay 

''- fr il h.ti sg-' X 'XlNii^iiMlA^' ' 'ia 
jail, it « 8 IMV ^to IMt 
tha afstan, xt*a tha 
aaaa on tha otttaiAe* 

»y aaaanarkar baXj^ &a 
f iU. oatf i^if XicNtit^oa 
£araa# ''aaa:''X:;'gatr'a' job, 
laat^ iMirXsr aisc aoatlis * 
71iasa*a anotbar ana x 'm 
t^iag JtoVt' ana X*9i 
tryiag to gat ia a 
aaeliiiiiisg oooraa jou 
got to liave a akixi. 

Host of aXl, X*ira got a 
family to taka oara otm 
£iada*a aspaotiag ia the 
summer. We've got a 
pXaoa, aha kaapa it sioa. 
Mcme like. 
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agaliK The offender's life 
Bxpexienc&s have led to a 
moral code and behavioral 
standards that lead t? crime. 
Effective education should 
help the offender and the ex- 
offender think critically. 
JHS programs encourage inmates 
to evaluate their actions and 
challenge themselves to behave 
with virtue, character, duty, 
and responsibility. 

Education should provide 
inmates with the skills to be 
in control of their destiny as 
human beings. Their choices 
must be their own. With a 
solid set of values, an 
ability to make rational 
judgements, and the ^ills to 
earn a living, those choices 
may be productive ones. 
Education helps give them the 
power to choose right over 
wrong. Society can also give 
them the choice to learn. 
Many inmates* experiences of 
school have been only 
negative: 

**I used to read at grade 
four — I couldn't read 
and tnrite but had grade 
eight on paper. I was 
pushed through — I 
failed grade seven three 
times." 



** . . . forcing people who are 
already «Bbarrassed and 
who*ve been taught to keep 
all your weaknesses hidden 
in places like this — in 
jail — to then sit in the 
beginning class so's 
everyone can see you* re a 
dummy; man, that's just 
plain stupid . . .maybe if 
they stopped forcing the 
issue, we might really go 
. . .on our own.. 

Literacy training isn*t a 
cure-all for crime* But it is 
one thing, along with 
vocational training, for 
example, that can help ex~ 
offenders stay out of trouble 
once they are back out in 
society* It is a crime to 
waste the productive years an 
ex-of feller can contribute to 
that society. 



Some inmates have learning 
difficulties or learning 
disPLbilities. others were 
labelled because of other 
family members* misbehaviors. 
When their learning needs 
weren't met, they learned 
instead to protect themselves: 
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Retirement years, the golden 
years f should ideally be a 
tine to celebrate one*s 
achievei&ents, enjoy the 
faiaily, and live securely with 
a pension income from a 
productive life. However, 
many people may find their 
retirement years to be a far 
cry from their expectations. 

As a first step in looking at 
literacy and seniors, QUE 
^IGB - THE CMDU>XAH SEBIORS 
VBSWOSOi looked at programs and 
services for elderly people in 
Canada to find out what 
assistance is available to 
seniors who have difficulty 
reading and %n:iting. One 
Voice reports that more than 
50 per cent of Canada's 
seniors lack formal education 
beyond grade nine. Between 28 
and 52 per cent of seniors 
have significant reading and 
unriting difficulties. And 
among elderly immigrants, and 
those in rural areas, the 
problem may be even more 
severe. 

Today's seniors grew up in a 
world vastly different from 
the one we know today. 
Teenagers during the Great 
Depression, many left school 
to help support their 
families, others missed out 
on school to help with the 
planting and the harvesting on 
the many family farms that 
have long since disappeared. 
And teaching TOthods may not 
have been as effective in the 
early days of this century — 
especially for immigrants and 
other children with language 
problems, whose special needs 
may not have been met. 



Whatever the reasons for the 
low level of literacy among 
many of Canada's seniors, its 
effects are far-reaching, 
fihile income levels among the 
elderly are already lower than 
the Canadian average, those of 
illiterate seniors are 
dramatically lower still. 
Literate seniors have an 
average income of $20,700 per 
year. Seniors with low level 
reading and writing skills 
have an average income of only 
$11,500 par year. 

mv^^v t9 Cqp^ 

Illiteracy exacts a high 
price. As we age, we come 
into contact with a complex 
web of govemmentel, social 
and medical proorams, many of 
which require forms to be 
completed and information 
booklets or letters to be 
read. Seniors don't have as 
many resources as they may 
once have had to help them get 
around their literacy problem. 
They tend to see fewer people, 
so it's harder to get 
information second~hand. If 
one's sight and hearing 
deteriorate, television and 
radio can become less helpful 
than they once were. 
Retirement may change the 
person's ability to deal with 
the world, and declining 
health may make it harder to 
cope with it all. With the 
greater literacy demands of a 
changing society, even after 
iifty, sixty, or seventy years 
of coping, illiteracy is a 
problem that won't go away by 
itself. 

One-half of illiterate older 
adults surveyed said that they 
would like to learn to read 
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Z*vtt got tb|M^ 9^ 



I'll :;t«Q -.ifclfo*^ 1 .^^ 

to p0^1o toir y^Mxsm Tlio 
idAo ttoiitt oatfiHi AO 

dia* X*iro dono iB7 S>it. 
worMi on onA off for 
tldlirty yoaxa^ got lOQf old 
090 ohoqiaeB aov. 

soBiotimos not boliig able 
to rood Is « roaX 
problon. X*vo got foxms 
to fiXX Gtttt for taxes 
and tho tioiislBg 
atttliority# Xettars fr^ 
aooiaX BOripieos, ami 
XaboXs mo trotfbla — 

oXoaaors. X got j^a^Xo 
to givo tta a ]iaiid# «80 
tiio tifitsaX axeusoo* 9boa 
thoy ask oooof goestioas 
or XooK ot tto fiuuqr^ X 
got sad* X oaa bo protty 
saroaotio vtiea x vaikt to 
bo* who aro tlios^ to say 
Z oaa*t road? Bv«m if X 
oa&'t^ it*8 «y liitaisoss* 

vbat to do* X*» a i^ersoa 
too. 



and write. And they can 
learn, vith appropriate 
support. The ability to learn 
does not diminish vith age, 
but it Bay take longer. The 
elderly often need more time 
to process and retrieve 
information. But their 
maturity and desire to 
accc^&plish a goal can help 
balance slower progress. As 
one senior said: 

**1 went to a night school 
program for basic education 
and 1 didn*t pass, so I vent 
back the next year and 
passed. X am nov vorking on 
my G.E.D. (High School 
Equivalency) , but I don't 
understand it all. I may 
have to go to that class tvo 
or three times before I*m 
done. But I plan to stay 
until I pass." 

Some seniors remember early, 
bad experiences with school, 
and are fearful of returning 
there. Others didn't get the 
chance to attend school in 
their youth. They may be 
anxious about the nev teaching 
methods , the nev technology, 
new vocabulary. They tend to 
be more concex'ned vith getting 
things right than are younger 
adults, and can choose to 
remain silent rather than to 
risk making a mistake. 

Seniors generally have a 
strong preference for subject- 
and task-oriented learning. 
Nutrition, home health care, 
widowhood, finances, and other 
subjects are relevant and of 
interest to many seniors. 

For most seniors, and unlike 
younger people, learning to 
read is not linked to finding 
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a job. Instead, they are 
Biotivated by their desire to 
live independently. They aay 
want to read to their 
grandchildren or to enjoy a 
light romance novel, a 
biography, a western, or a 
mystery. 

Make Learning Comfortable 

one Voice found that the best 
way to involve seniors in 
literacy progrcusming is 
through direct contact with a 
sincere and trustworthy 
person. Like other adult 
learners, seniors need to be 
involved in planning their 
program. They look for an 
accessible building and small 
classes that aren't held too 
often, don*t last too long, 
and take place during the day, 
not in the evening. At this 
time of their lives, they'll 
choose to participate in 
activities that fit around 
their schedules. 

Special Needs 

Elderly immigrants and elderly 
people living in rural areas 
have needs that are not easily 
met. According to the Seniors 
Network, many elderly 
immigrants aren't part of a 
large, closely Jcnit ethnic 
community, as one might 
assume. In learning I^glish 
or French as a second 
language, they may require 
teaching methods that differ 
from those provided to people 
who need literacy upgrading. 
In rural areas, seniors face 
the barriers of distance from 
city programs, and a lack of 
public transportation. 



Seniors with low literacy 
skills enjoy the verbal 
cCTusunication they c..n share 
with others, but are aware of 
a gulf Irstween them and their 
literate peers. When 
illiterate seniors use the 
resources of seniors' centres, 
banks, and government offices, 
they have to ask for help in 
reading and filling out forms. 
Their sense of helplessness 
can make workers* kindness an 
inaignity. At a time when 
senioi3 are becoming more and 
more independent, the elderly 
illiterate person must seek 
out help from family, friends 
and service workers. In turn, 
that help can become a heavy 
lo; d for social and health 
professionals. 

To avoid embarrassment, 
seniors, like anyone else, may 
use avoidance or denial to get 
around their problem, or 
pretence and false excuses t j 
get help. 

Sharing t he Legacy 

Seniors who enjoy high 
literacy levels are a 
tremendous resource as 
volunteers for literacy 
prograjr. Many eagerly join 
in reac tg circles for 
youngsters, generously sharing 
their experiences and time. 
Seniors who wish to learn to 
read and write deserve the 
support of the community they 
helped build. The community 
can respond with programs 
designed with and for seniors, 
to meet their needs. 
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There will always be seniors 
vho do not use literacy 
training programs. Tllnes8» 
mental or physical disability, 
pride, or isolation may keep 
them from the learning they 
missed earliii«r in their lives. 
Itiey may need assistance with 
hotising forms, bank deposits 
and cheques, emergency 
procedures, drug 
prescriptions, and the many 
ordinary tasks of life so many 
of us take for granted. 
The community that can help 
them extends beyond 
government, to banks, stores, 
medical professionals, and 
others . 

. Seniors are active 

participai^ts in our social, 
economic, cultural and 
p.Mtical life. They instill 
in us a respect for learning 
as a means to freedom and 
independence. We enrich our 
society by sensitively 
accommodating their literacy 
needs. Our actions can be a 
fitting response to their 
inspiring words of promise. 
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The National Literacy Secretariat, MulticuItiiraXism and 
citizenship Canada, would like to thank the organizations whose 
research is susoiarized in this volune. Their stories can serve 
as guideposts for voluntary organizations, and others v^o find 
that an inability to read and write well is a problem for the 
people they serve. 

The original reports on which this summary is based are available 
from the organizations themselves: 



The Canadian Home and School 
and Parent~Teacher 
Federation 

323 Chapel street 

Ottawa, Ontario 

KIN 7Z2 

Attn: Ms. Maybelle Durkin 

The Canadian Child Welfare 

Association 
401 - 2211 Riverside Drive 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIH 7X5 

Attn: Mr. Rix Rogers 

The National Youth in Care 

Network 
401 - 2211 Riverside Drive 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIH 7X5 

Attn: Miss Ruby Lavers 

YMCA Canada 

180 Argyle Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K2P 1B7 

Attn: Ms. Pat Thompson 



The Salvation Army 
304 - 120 Holland Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KlY 0X6 

Attn: Lt. Col. Bruce Halsey 



The John Howard Society of 

Canada 
55 Parkdale Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KlY 1E5 

Attn: Mr. James MacLatchie 

One Voice - The Canadian 

Seniors Netv»ork 
901 - 350 sparks street 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIR 7S8 

Attn: Mr. Ivan Hale 
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Joanne Godin d» Ottawa (Ontario) est une experte-conseil. 




Les points de vue escprimes dans cette publication ne ref Xdtent 
pas necessairement 1* opinion ou les politiques du Secretariat 
nation«il II l*alphabetisation. 



DBS PERSPBCTZySS 

• 



A 1* occasion de l*Annee 
Internationale de 



l*alpha]9etisation, en 1990, 



pencher siir les besoins en 
alphabetisation des personnes 
qui font appel a leixrs 
services. Grdce aux 
subventions du Secretariat 
national 1* alphabetisation, 
ces organismes ont pu envoyer 
des cpiestionnaires II leurs 
bureaux d travers le pays, 
interviewer leurs clients et 
leurs employes et organiser 
des colloques sur 
1 * alphabetisation . 

Les oraani^aes benevoles 

L* alphabetisation ne coispte 
pas pami les activltes 
principales des organisnes 
concemes, aais cexix-ci ont 
remargue qu'un certain nombre 
de leurs clients se sentaient 
handicapes du fait de leur 
faible niveau d* instruction, 
lis ont alors tente de nesurer 
la gravite du probldsie. lis 
ont egalement exanine la 
qualite de leurs services aux 
personnes incapables de lire 
et d'ecrire couraumsent, de 
ro^me que les moyens dont ils 
disposaient pova^ aider celles 
qui le desiraient ^ 
s*asieliorer sur ce plan. 

Le present ouvrage rend compte 
des initiatives de sept 
organisnes. La F^^aration 
eanadieime des assooiationa 
foyer-ieole et parents-aaitres 
regroupe des associations 
locales et provinciales qui 
favorisent la cooperation 
entre parents et enseignants, 
et vise Ik sensibiliser le 
public aux probldnes qui 
touchent les enfants et les 
adolescents . L ' Association 




Multiculturalisme et 
Citoyennete Canada a invite 
des organisnes benevoles Ik se 
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oanadioime d*aido & I'e&faiioe 
en 4if f ioiatd repond aux 
besoins et aiix probldnes 
particuliers des pupilles du 
systdme da protection de 
I'enfance. See menbres sont 
des organisnes provinciaux, 
des associations et des 
particuliers qui oeuvrent 
auprSs des jeunes dans ce 
secteur. Le Reseau natiosial 
des jeunes pris en dmirge, 
constitue de jeunes confies 
aux autorites provinciales du 
systdme de protection de 
I'enfance encourage ses 
membres d s'exprioer et se 
f aire entendre H propos de 
leurs propres experiences. 

La imcA Canada off re toute une 
gasmie de prograsaites et de 
ser'/ices aux individus et aux 
families, en vue de favoriser 
la croissance spirituelle et 
intellectuelle, la sante et le 
sens des responsabilites 
emrers soi et les autres. 
L'Arm^e du salut est une 
eglise chretienne vouee 
I'aatelioration des conditions 
de vie des personnes 
def avor isees . 

La Sooi^t^ JobB Howard du 
Canada tente de cos^rendre et 
de resoudre les pr^ldnes lies 
d la criminalite par une 
action auprds des personnes 
ayant eu des dendles avec la 
justice. La Voix - Le rtoeau 
oaaadien des ain^s est une 
association qui s'ef force de 
susciter les meiJleures 
conditions de vie possibles 
pour la population Sgee du 
Canada. 



Void les aspects salllants 
des def is ^ des problSjoes et 
des solutions possibles que 
ces organismes ont signales 
dans leurs rapports au 
Secretariat national d 
1* alphabet isat ion. Les vues 
expriinees ici ne reflfttent pas 
necessairenent eel les des 
organisnes, ou du Secretariat. 
Ce qui suit n'est qu'un aper9U 
de la situation dans des 
endroits aussi varies que des 
ecoles prinaires, des 
etablissements penitenciers et 
des foyers pour pezsonnes 
Sgees, destine h nous eclairer 
sur les besoins 
d* alphabet isation des 
Canadians qae servent ces 
organissies. On trouvera 
ci-apr6s le constat de ces 
derniers. 
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En 1989, la FSDSR&7ZQIf 

FOYBR-BCOI.S ST PARESTS-M&ITRS^ 

a lance un pro jet pilote d*une 
duree de dix-huit mois, axe 
sur «L* alphabet Isatlon h l*dre 
de l*information». La 
Federation a parralne des 
«debats sur l*alphabetisation» 
en nilieu urbain, riiral et 
subturbain & travers le Canada, 
a fin que les personnes 
engagees dans la promotion de 
1 * alphabetisation des enfants 
puissent partager leurs idees 
et leurs preoccupations. Des 
associations locales, des 
dirigeants nunicipaux, des 
gens d'affaires et des agents 
de l*aide di la jeunesse se 
sont joints & des parents et ^ 
des enseignants pour debattre 
de questions liees aux 
ressources locales et aux 
besoins des enfants. 

Les ecoles sont pour les 

«a^tr^ff» p^rentg 

La recherche deroontre que les 
enfants dont les parents 
valor isent 1* education 
obtiennent de neil leurs 
resultats scolaires. Certains 
parents, particuli<^rement ceux 
qui avaient eprouve des 
difficultes ft l*ecole, ont 
garde des reticences ft l*egard 
du systftne scolaire. lis y 
voient un endroit pour les 
autres, ceux qui emploient les 
indues <<grands mots» que les 
enseignants, qui portent des 
costumes trois-pidces et qui 
paraissent instruits. 

La desaf feet ion de ces parr.nts 
ft I'egard de l*ecole cree des 
probldnes ft leurs enfant 3. II 
y a en ef fet bien des chances 
pour qu*une generation de 
parents qui ont de la 



P* """ "" . . . •■'"'IIM 

La lecritnret 9* pas 

mom pl^a isait' 'i^'^'JklJ^r 
pia -la 'iaadii 'la'-: '«ai#e^ta 
parailo V'liUi^^iklifa :lB'«aa^ia 
taat la «4i|^'-li' 'ai|ii^ . 
aaa ' 4ai»aiXNir limiM'. .-Ja \'. 
paaaa pail^q^^ 

MXlm a faa 'fiai- ''i^ 
6tadaa. Cast Wiaa 
qa'tma aiHtra asiotiaa pour 
itra atir Mi^toa* ^*aat 
biaa riaa qaa paar dixa t 
alia vm paa A I'lk^la 
qaai^ 11 f a la Vlslta 
das paraats* Ja paaaa 
qu*alXa a pear flea profs. 

A part da ^a^ ft qnoi 9a 
smrt, l*4eaia? J'iraia 
pas avoir baaoia das 
»atlis# at il a biaa das 
motB iqpia ja eoB^p»raAda pas 
dans laa llihr«i* "^■aiaa 
aieux aiaisar avao aaa 
oliitas* C*a8t |ii«ii "pitta 
I'ftm Aa pas ^tadlar* 
Pis^ j*ai d'aiitraa 
affairaa ft paoaar* Hoa 
pdra' at '"aa ^ttddt^ 'insat^ ' 
pautHltre aia siparar * 
Blla dit ^'il aat 
alooaliqua. 



Ja aaia pas aa ^aa 9a 

f arait . ai aftaaii a* aa 
aliait« i7a aiq^^aia ^* 11 
faitdra^ '; ^aa j'ailla 
vivra avaa alla# aaia 
alia a paa da ^ab* On 
vivrait avao %ttoif aa 
vaax riaa aavair dias 
f aaillaa Mft^aeauail, pia 
ja ^imis pas lOiA^^ 
d*iddla# at 'qtaittar «Aa 
oimaa* 
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dlff icuXte Xlre et ont 
1* Impression d 'avoir echoue & 
l*ecole transmettent leur 
sentiment d*echec d leurs 
enfants. La Federation veut 
t>riser ce circle en alXant 
au^devant des parents qu'on ne 
voit jamais k I'ecoXe. 

De bouche & oreiXXe e"^ oar 
X*entremise d* invitations 
informeXXes, Xes organisatetirs 
opi. Xaisse savoir aux {parents 
qu*iXs seri&ient Xes bienvenus 
& ces rencontres. Ia 
procedure adeptee au cours de 
ces discussions sur 
X'aXphabetisation eta it tr^s 
soupXe, sans microphones 
intimidants ni tribunes 
d*expe:^s. Les rencontres se 
vouXaient aussi simpXes que 
possibXe — une fa9on modeste 
d*aborder un sujet tvhs 
important. 

Les discussions ont incite 
pXus de parents k aider Xeurs 
enfants d apprendre d Xire et 
ont renseigne Xes participants 
sur Xes programmes 
d'aXphalsetisation dans Xeur 
region. EXXes ont egaXement 
appris aux enseignants 
gueXques points interessants 
sur Xa fa^on d'aborder Xes 
parents. 

Un des buts de X* education est 
d* aider Xes gens ft s'exprimer 
et Sl se faire comprendre, mais 
Xes parents ne con^exment pas 
tou jours Xes avis que Xeurs 
enfants rapportent de X'ecoXe. 
Ceux qui sont rediges dans un 
Xangue soutenue peuvent 
impressionner certains, mais 
iXs peuvent aussi intimlder 
d*autres. Ce styXe recherche 
peut dresser des barridres 



entre Xes enseignants et Xes 
parents, eux qui doivent 
coXXaborer ft X' education des 
enfants. In parXant et en 
ecrivant de manidre d ^tre 
compris, Xes enseignants 
peuvent aider Xes parents h 
considerer X*ecoXe de Xeurs 
enfants comme im endroit oil 
iXs sont les bienvenus eux 
aussi. 

Creer un cXimat prooice ft 

L*ecoXe ne peut, ft eXle seuXe, 
donner aux enfants toutes Xes 
connaissances dont ceux-ci ont 
besoin pour comprendre Xeur 
environnement. Les parents et 
Xa communaute jouent 
d*importants rdXes en creant 
un cXimat propice ft 
X*apprentissage. Les debats 
stir X'aXphabetisation 
permettent de revoir Xes 
besoins des enfants et de 
deveXopper des pro jets 
susceptibles d*enrichir ce 
cXimat propice ft 
X ' apprentissage . 

La cXe de X'autonomie 

L* instruction est un bien 
precieux. Econoaistes et 
poXiticiens souXignent qu*eXXe 
est Xa cXe de Xa prosper ite, 
en ce qu'eXXe favor ise Xa 
coBpetitivite du Canada sur 
Xes msurches moiuiiatax. Kais Xa 
vaXeur de X * instruction va 
bien au^eXft de X'economie. 
Une fois que nous avons acquis 
Xes bases de Xa Xecture, de 
X*ecriture et du caXcuX, nous 
pouvons nous renseigner sur 
notre passe, nos probXftmes, 
notre environnement et nos 
possibiXites en tant qu'dtres 
humains. On peut dire que 
X ' instruction nous rend en 
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fait plus husains* La 
physique, X'histoire, la 
psychologie ou la litterature 
nous procurent Xa aaitrise de 
Xios vies et de notre avenir. 
L* alphabet isation est la cle 
de I'autonoaaie. 

L* education inculque aux 
enf ants le sens des valeurs 
Borales. lies ecoXes peuvent 
enseigner aux enf ants le 
respe<:t dteux-n^oes, d*autrui 
et de leur environnenent. Z«a 
sollicltude, la cooperation, 
Xa iic«1eration et Xa 
responsabiXite individueXXe 
deviennent des vaXeurs de plus 
en pXus inqportantes dans notre 
societe toujouzs chai^eante. 
Les ecoXes peuvent aider Xes 
enf ants ft acquerir Xa 
conf iance en soi et 
X' assurance qui leur 
permettront de resoudre 
eux-mfines Xeurs probXtoes. 

Tous Xes jours, Xes progrds 
technoXogiques et 
scientif iques changent Xe 
sonde dans Xequel vivent nos 
enf ants • Ceux, pand ces 
jeunes, qui sont convaincus de 
Xeurs propres aptitudes, qui 
savent nanier Xes sots et Xes 
chif fres et qui possMent 
queXques notions scientif iques 
peuvent devenir des aduXtes 
maitres de leur destines. 

Des enf ants instruits auront 
une neiXXeure chance de 
devenir pXus que des 
gaqne-'petit et des 
consoBUBateurs* A X'Sge 
aduXte, iXs pourront porter 
des jugesients critiques sur 
Xes questions de X'heure et 
pcurticiper activesent ft Xa vie 
politique, economique et 
sociaXe de Xeur pays. Conme 
Xe souXigne Xa Federation 



canadienne des associations 
foyer-ecoXe et parents- 
naitres, dans cette ««dre de 
X'infQrBation»», on ne saurait 
se contenter de moins. 
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L^ASSOCIATIOH OOI&DISHNE 
D«AZOE k ymFtmCB EM 
DIFFICI7LTS a cherche des 
moyens d'aiaeliorer les 
pOBslbilites d'alphabetisation 
des jeunes parraines par le 
reseau de protection de 
X'enfance. Elle a etudie 
leurs besoins h cet egard et a 
releve les defis, les limites 
et les obstacles auxquels lis 
sont conf rentes lorsqu*ils 
essaient d'aaeliorer leurs 
aptitudes. 

Lorscrue inaiaan et paoa ne sont 
pas gL la hauteur de la t&che 

Un enfant qui est confie k une 
famine d*accueil a dejii subi 
un ou plusieurs traumatismes . 
II peut s*agir d*un enfant 
maltraite, dont les parents se 
sont separes ou ne peuvent 
pas, parfois ne veulent pas, 
s*occuper. Ces parents sont 
peut-Stre alcooliques ou 
toxicoiaanes, ou encore 
incapables d*assumer leurs 
responsabilites pour d*autres 
motifs, lesquels peuvent aller 
d'un logement inadequat ^ 
1 * emprisonneitent de l*un 
d*eux. Une situation aussi 
instable n* incite generalement 
pas ^ l*apprentissage et S 
1 * alphabetisation . 

Le RESEAU VKSZOUXKL DES JEUNES 

£S CH!VStQS, organlsme cree 
par et pour les jeunes 
parraines par les organismes 
de protection de X'enfance, 
relate les experiences vecues 
par ces jeunes et par ceux qui 
ont eu maille d partir avec la 
justice. Les cas exposes 
mettent en lumidre les coOts, 
pour les interesses eux-mSmes 
ainsi que pour la societe, de 
leur insuffisance 
d * instruction et de leurs vies 



perturbees. Coimae l*a fait 
resarquer un jeune au sujet de 
1' importance du soutien 
familial : 

(«Je pense que les parents 
doivent aider leurs 
enfants, leur fournir 
1 * encouragement dont ils 
ont besoin, plus 
particuliferement au sujet 
de leurs resultats 
scolaires... Je connais 
bien des jeunes Sl qui cela 
fait defaut. lis en 
scuff rent. lis n*ont 
personne pour les stimuler, 
alors ils ne se donnent pas 
la peine de travailler pour 
obtenir quoi que ce soit.» 

Le portrait type de 1' enfant 
confie k une famille d*accueil 
comprend des antecedents 
familiaux de pauvrete, oi^ les 
parents ont eux~m&Dies une 
instruction insuff isante et, 
dans bien des cas, sont 
separes. lis allient souvent 
la manifere forte d*elever 
leurs enfants St un certain 
desinteressement II 1' egard de 
leur instruction. II arrive 
que la famille compte 
plusieurs enfants et que les 
soins que re^oivent ces 
derniers soient inadequats. 
L» enfant d»un tel foyer est 
souvent afflige de troubles 
emotionnels ou de 
comportement . 

Selon 1 'Association canadienne 
d'aide A l*enfance en 
difficulty, un jeune qu'on 
retire de ^^on milieu familial 
parce qu*il y est victime de 
nauvais traitements ou de 
negligence, ou encore parce 
que sa famille se desint^gre, 
est presque assure d'etre 
ballotte d*une famille 
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d'accueil ou d'un foyer de 
groupe 1' autre, d*un 
quartier 4 1* autre, d*une 
ecoXe Si X* autre. Lorsque 
chaque nouvel attachement est 
bref, 1* enfant est sujet d 
I'lsolenent, au pesslmii^e et 
li la mef lance envers tous. 
Cela peut entralner un retard 
dans son deveXoppement, des 
Xacunes dans ses connalssances 
pratiques et une diminution de 
son rendement scolaire. Voici 
un extra it d*une entrevue 
realisee par Xe Reseau sur les 
changeraents de f ami lie 
d^accueil et d*ecole : 

wTrop de trimbalage. Trop 
de nouveaux visages. Je 
n' avals par. envie de me 
forcer. A quo! ga sert de 
se faire dos connalssances 
ou des amisi k l*ecole quand 
on salt (ju'on n'y sera plus 
dans deux ffiois?>» 

I>eff o^?t^ff3,,?9 ^ 
l*aPDrentissaae 

Un enfant cjui vient d*un foyer 
perturbe benef icle 
habit uellement, au debut, du 
placement en feunlXle 
d'accueiX. Hals le desarroi 
cause par le changement de 
milieu a parfois des 
repercussions nefastes sur son 
education. Les societes 
d'aide d l*enfance de 
1* Ontario ont decouvert que 
55 pour cent des enf ants en 
Sge de frequenter l*ecole 
prlmaire qui vivaient en 
famille d*accueil avaient, sur 
le plan de 1* education, au 
moins un an de retard sur 
leurs camarades. De plus, 
61 pour cent des enf ants du 
niveau secondaire avaient, eux 
aussi, redouble de classe une 



fois ou davantage. Une etude 
ef fectuee A Winnipeg a aontre 
qu'en moyenne, les jeunes pris 
en charge parvenalent Si peine 
& terminer leur huitidme 
annee. Seulement 20 pour cent 
se rendaient jusqu*en dixldme 
annee. 

A l*instar des jeunes pris en 
charge, ceux qui abandonnent 
l*ecole avant la douzi^me 
annee proviennent surtout de 
families s»noparentales d. 
faible revenu, qui accordant 
peu d* importance ft 
1 » instruction et dont les 
ambitions sont modestes. Ces 
enfants ont un rendement 
mediocre en classe, sont 
orientes vers des programmes 
generaux ou professlonnels et 
eprouvent des dlfflcultes 
d ' apprentissage . 

" Troubles d* apprentissage 

II y a une difference entre 
difficultes d * apprentissage et 
troubles d* apprentissage. Les 
enfants qui ont des troubles 
du syst&ne nerveux central 
sont consideres comme ayant 
des troubles d* apprentissage. 
lis peuvent 6tre doues d'une 
intelligence super leure, 
moyenne ou Inferleure, mais 
lis ont une deficience d 
surmonter sur le plan 
neurologique. On repond 
habituellement le mleux St 
leurs besoins speciaux par des 
programmes axes svxr leur 
handicap partlculier. 

- Dlfflcultes d* apprentissage 

Tout enfant peut presenter des 
dlf f icultes d * apprentissage ; 
celles-ci n*ont rlen k voir 
avec son intelligence ou sa 
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capacite d'apprendre. Une 
aauvaise alimentation ou un 
milieu instable peuvent 
conduire & des difficultes 
d^apprentissage, de m&ae que 
la perte d*un parent par suite 
d*un divorce, d'una separation 
ou d*un deeds, alors <|ue 
1* enfant en est au premier 
stade de ses etudes primaires. 
La toxic<Manie et les mauvais 
traitements psydiologiques ou 
physiques peuvent declencher 
des probldmes, tandis que des 
methodes d'enselgnement 
inadequates en lecture ou en 
arithmetique au debut de la 
scolarite peuvent entrainer 
des difficultes plus tard. 

L* enfant qui eprouve des 
difficultes d'apprentissage 
apprendra mieux d*un 
enseignant dynamique et 
coi^rehensif , qai le traite 
tou jours avec respect, lui 
apporte son soutie^^ et lui 
montre qu*il a confiance en sa 
capacite d'apprendre. 
L* enfant r^Kmdra 
favorablement II une relation 
bienveillante, h un 
enseignement personnalise et d 
un programme hautement 
structure, dont les object! fs 
sont clairs, exigeants, mais 
realisables. 

Un enfant confie h un service 
de protection de I'enfance qui 
presente des difficultes 
d'apprentissage doit #tre 
ev&lue en regard de tout 
programn^ educatif special qui 
serait de nature & favoriser 
son rattrapage scolaire. II a 
eu & supporter ou d combattre 
des stigmates sociaux, des 
epreuves psychologiques ou 
physiques, de la desaf feet ion 
et d*autre& obstacles H 
l*apprentissage* II a besoin 
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<i*alcle de la part des 
enseignants et des tuteurs, 
afin d'acquerir 1* assurance et 
I'optimisme neces&..Ires k sa 
reussite. Un protiranae 
structure, congu pour 1* enfant 
et en collaboration avec lui, 
favor isera son apprentissage. 
Puis, quand il aura aojuis les 
aptitudes qui lui nanquaient, 
on pourra faire une evaluation 
realiste de son potent iel. 

Les jeimes sous la tutelle des 
services de protection de 
I'enfance ont tendance Sl 
nanquer d'anbition. Et l*on 
n*est gudre porte i attendre 
d*eux qu*ils reussissent. II 
arrive que les enseignants, 
conscients des dif f icultes 
famiXiales de ces eldves, se 
resignent & ce que ceux-ci 
aient un faible rei^iement 
scolaire. Kalheureuseaent, la 
combinaison du nanque 
d' assurance des enfants et des 
nodestes attentes de leurs 
tuteurs et enseignants 
explique peut-fitre la 
realisation de ces attentes. 
Et un mot mal choisi peu saper 
encore davantage le potentiel 
de 1* enfant. Voici des 
remarques tirees d'entrevues 
ef fectuees par le Reseau : 

M. . .d'autres enfants ^ 
I'ecole rient (des 
enfants confies aux 
services de protection 
de 1 * enf ance) , sont 
tou jours sur leur dos, 
ne s*2urr6teront jamais 
pour leur dire bonjour. 
lis leur font sentir 
qu*ils sont seuls et 
isoles. lis *perdent 
alors conf lance en 



eux-ffi&nes et n'ont plus 
envie de faire quoi que ce 
soit.» 

Iiorscpi*un enfant doit 
continuellesent changer 
d'ecole au gre des placements 
fzmiliaux, il faudrait etablir 
un programme d* etudes & long 
terme dans lequel seraient 
consignes ses prc^^rds et ses 
probl^i^s. Ce dossier 
pourrait aseliorer ses chances 
de reussite dans sa nouvelle 
ecole. Sans cela, celui qui 
se retrouve encore dans une 
autre ecole doit recommencer 
au delmt, avec les probl&nes, 
les evaluations et la 
frustration que cela comporte. 
Un jeune qui avait subi sept 
placements a dit au 
representant du Reseau : 

«cC*e^t cooose si je 
n*etais jamais dans une 
ecole pour longtemps. 
Un peu comme une balle 
de ping-pong, si vous 
voulez. Je n' avals pas 
vraiment 1* occasion 
d'apprendre, pour ainsi 
dire, en partie par ma 

complStement. On 

me changeait 

cont inuel lement d ' ecole , 

alors je ne pouvais pas 

vraiment apprendre quoi que 

ce soit, avant d'etre place 

pour de bon S S- . c»est 

1^ que j'ai, disons, 
commence & apprendre. >» 

Lorsqu'on prend la decision de 
conf ier un enfant Ik une 
famine d'accueil, il importe 
de se demander si un 
changement d* ecole est 
vraiment necessaire. Dans la 
vie de certains enfants, 
1* ecole peut gtre un element 
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plus stable que leurs «foyers» 
successifs. 

Trop peu. trot) tard 

L* Association canadienne 
d'aide St. l*enfance en 
diff iculte a observe que les 
prograisnes d*alphabetisation 
sont souvent of ferts trop tard 
aux pupilles des services de 
protection. Con^us poiu: les 
adultes, ces programmes sont 
tardifs, car les jsunes ne 
peuvent s*en prevaloir 
qu'apr^s avoir termine ou 
abandonne leurs etudes. Le 
syst^me scolaire requlier, 
plutdt que les services de 
protection de l*enfance, 
pourrait offrir des programmes 
d'alphabetisation de 
rattrapage. Les ecoles 
possMent davantage de 
ressources pour faire face au 
probl&oie et un cours dans le 
cadre scolaire normal expose 
Boins les enfants h. Stre 
montres du doigt. 

Les programmes 
d*alphabetisation qui 
s'adressent aux jeunes 
devraient tenir compte de 
leurs besoins. Pour les plus 
^ges parmi eux, ces programmes 
devraient ^tre directement 
relies aux realites qu'ils 
vivent et ^ leurs besoins bien 
concrete, tel que remplir une 
demande d'emploi, passer un 
examen de conduite automobile 
ou signer un bail. 

A defaut de programmes 
d*alphabetisation intensifs et 
bien elabores, ces jeunes se 
voient obliges de se chercher 
un emploi sans le benefice des 
connaissances f ondamentales 
qu*exige la societe oH ils 
vivent. lis risquent de 



connaitre I'echec et la 
frustration et d*en venir d se 
dresser centre le s^^tdme qui 
les a laisse tomber. 
Temoignage recueilli par le 
Reseau : 

MLorsque je remplis une 
demande d'es^loi, il y a 
des choses que je ne 
comprend.' pas, O.K.? 
M6me chose pour le 
manuel. J'ai echoue 
cinq fois ft 1* examen qui 
portait l&^essus. J'ai 
de la diff iculte & le 
comprendre.^ 

Pes rfives irrealisables 

Une grande majorite des 
pupilles du reseau de 
protection de l*enfance ont 
des emplois non qualifies ou 
semi-qualifies, souvent 
r^uneres au salaire minimum, 
lis rdvent de meilleurs 
en^lois, mais ils se butent ^ 
leiur faible niveau 
d* instruction et h. leur 
insuffisance de conna issuances 
pratiques. Les jeunes 
chdmeurs qui ne sont pas d 
I'ecole sont t la charge des 
services sociaux, mais ^ l*age 
de dix-huit ans, ils entrent 
dans un monde qui exige de 
hauts niveaux d* instruction. 
Comme l*a indic(ue le Reseau, 
ce sont eux qui risquent de se 
retrouver dans la rue ou 
prestataires de I'aide 
sociale, Sl moins qu'ils ne 
soient assez chanceux pour 
decroc^er un emploi au salaire 
minimum, sans aucune 
possibilite d'avancement, pour 
subvenir h. leurs besoins. 
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Les personnes peu ou pas 
instruites adaptent leur style 
de vie li letir incapacite de 
lire et d'ecrire, de sorte que 
celle-ci ne constitue pas un 
obstacle majeur. Lorsqu*ils 
entreprennent d*ameliorer 
leurs competences, c*est 
souvent parce qu*ils sont 
motives par le desir de 
reussir dans quelgue chose qui 
exige de savoir lire ou 
ecrire, comme se servir du 
manuel d*entretien d'une 
voiture, ou se soumettre Sl un 
examen de conduite. C*est 
alors qu*un cours 1^ la YMCA 
peut leur Stre utile. 

Ija mCA CAHIVDA a examine ses 
programmes et ses services 
afin de voir dans quelle 
mesure ils repondaient aux 
besoins de sa clientele en 
matidre d* alphabet isat ion. La 
YHCA offre un programme 
d* amelioration du niveau 
d* alphabet isat ion, mais elle 
aide aussi les gens d 
developper leurs aptitudes de 
lecture et d*ecriture dans le 
cadre d*autres programmes. 

Je l«ai lu dans le manuel 

A Montreal, la YMCA invitait 
des jeunes qui avaient eu des 
dem§les avec la justice & 
adherer au «Club de 
diversion». Celui-ci incitait 
ses membres h participer & des 
activites qui etait de nature 
a les detourner du crime. 
Mais la YMCA n'avait pas 
recours en cela d des 
conferences ennuyeuses ou ^ 
des seances de rearmement 
moral. Les agents de I'aide 
la jeunesse misaient plutdt 
sur 1* inter 6t des jeunes pour 
la moto et avait fonde un club 
dans lecpiel ces dernier s 



pouvaient parfaire leurs 
connaissances en mati^e de 
conduite et d'entretien de ce 
type d*engin. 

Les jeunes travaillaient en 
groupe et elaboraient des 
r^les d*fmtretien des 
motocyclettes • I Is 
apprenaient & travail ler en 
equipe et decouvraient qu*on 
leur faisait confiance en 
mettant ^ leur disposition des 
engine qui coiitaient cher. 
Pendant que les jeunes 
etudiaient les manuels pour 
apprendre comment entretenir 
leurs motos, les agents de 
l*aide & la jeunesse 
re{^raient ceux parmi eux qui 
avaient de la dif f iculte i 
lire la documentation. XI 
arrivait qu'une relation de 
confiance s*etablisse entre un 
agent et un membre du groupe 
qui eprouvait des difficultes 
de lectiire. Fort de cette 
confi'.nce, 1» agent pouvait 
discuter avec 1* adolescent des 
moyens B. prendre pour que 
celui-ci puisse dechiffrer 
plus facilement le manuel. Un 
programme d* amelioration des 
aptitudes de lecture lui etait 
alors conseille. 

Q^^;i,j,te dg vji,^ 

La YMCA offre toute une gamme 
de programmes destines 
repondre aux besoins de ses 
clients. Dans les cas de 
difficultes dues d 
l*analphabetisme, des 
programmes de franca is, langue 
seconde, d*approfondissement 
des connaissances de base ou 
d*aide Ik I'ei^loi peuvent 
permettre k la personne 
concemee de fonctionner de 
mani^re autonome. La YMCA 
offre aussi un service de 
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garderie aux parents qui 
desirent participer & ces 
actlvltes alnsi quB des 
prograsmes destines & aider 
les immigres et les refugies 
s*integrer dans leur nouveau 
milieu dans de bonnes 
conditions, Xeur pem^ttant 
ainsi de se consacrer Sl leurs 
autres inter^ts. 

L*aIphabetisation est plus 
qu*un noyen de survie. C»est 
poiirquoi les programmes de la 
YHCA, axes sur 1' amelioration 
de la qualite de vie, aident 
aussi ceuLX qui les suivent d 
developper leurs capacites de 
lecture et d'ecriture. Des 
programmes comme la 
planification de la retraite, 
1» orientation professionnelle 
et 1* amelioration de la 
prononciation pour les 
personnes qui ont appris 
1* anglais ou le frangais comme 
langue seconde, sont autant de 
moyens d* enrich ir sa vie et 
d'approfondir ses 
connaissances de base. 

Ce ne sont pas tous les 
analphab&tes fonctionnels qui 
tenteat de rehausser leur 
niveau d* instruction. 
Certains d*entre eux ne 
terminent pas les cours 
d'alphabetisation auxquels lis 
se sont inscrits, parce qu*ils 
les trouvent trop exigeants ou 
trop longs, ou encore parce 
qu'ils doivent en m§me temps 
composer avec toute une gamme 
de responsabilites nouvelles. 
Quant aux personnes ayant une 
deficience intellectuelle, 
el les sont parfois incapables 
de progresser au-delll 
d'un faible niveau 
d ' alphabetisat ion . 



La off re des cours 

destines aux personnes dont 
les capacites de lecture et 
d»ecariture ne sont pas 
susceptibles de s*ameliorer de 
beaucoup, afin de leur 
permettre de vivre quand m6me 
de fagon autonome. Elle 
collabore avec les employeurs 
et les organismes de services 
sociaux poiir s* assurer que les 
adultes peu instruits puissent 
travailler de mani&re 
productive. Elle inculque 
egalestent ces demiers des 
connaissances pratiques, leur 
donne des cours de formation 
professionnelle, dans la 
confection par example, et les 
aide se trouver du travail. 

Dans une chanson intitulee 
«Bread and Roses>», on dit que 
le pain ne suffit pas pour 
survivre. La YHCA a 
conscience qu*il existe aussi 
des besoins de loisirs et de 
detente & satisfaire, et off re 
des cours de conduite destines 
aux adultes dont le rythme 
d*apprentissage est lent, de 
iB^me que des cours d'artisanat 
et de cuisine adaptes aux 
personnes peu instruites. 

clients 

Lrs programmes de la YMCA 
varient d'une ville Bl 1» autre, 
d*une region du pays d 
1* autre, dcms un souci de 
repondre aux besoins des 
diverses collectivites. 

Aussi 1* organisms con^oit-il, 
en collaboration avec ses 
clients, des programmes qui 
seront de natture & capter 
l*inter6t de ceux-ci et k leur 
permettre d*atteindre leurs 
objectifs. La YMCA dispense 
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alnsi ses progreusmes IS m€me 
oCk se trouvent. ses clients et 
les adapte au besoin, 
lorsqu'il s'av^re gu'une 
methode consacree n*est plus 
eff icace. 

Les programmes* 

d'alphabetisation de la YMCA 
sont offerts sous forme 
d* ateliers, de classes 
reunissant de petits groupes, 
de cours individualises et 
l*on y fait parfois appel S 
1 ' ordinateur . L * utilisation 
de 1 * inf ormatique a entralne 
un remaniement considerable 
d'un programme de creation 
d^es^lois k Halifax, qui porte 
sur les qualifications 
professionnelles et d*autres 
connaissances pratiqpies et qui 
s'adresse aux chdmeurs de 
longue date. Les participants 
tiennent un journal 
inf orzoatise, af in de 
s'habituer k manier les mots. 
Puis, ^ mesure qu*ils 
progressent, lis se servent de 
1* ordinateur comme outil dans 
la recherche d*un emploi. 



Avant que le prograxome de 
Halifax ne fasse appel S 
I'informatique, la pause 
cigarette etait le moment le 
plus agreable de la journee. 
Mais le fait de pouvoir 
s'initier a 1 • inf ormatique a 
accru I'interfit des 
participants pour 
1 'apprentissage en general. 
Ceux qui avaient une mauvaise 
ecritiire ont decouvert qu'/ls 
pouvaient produire de belles 
pages imprimees. lis eta lent 
en mesure de corriger leurs 
erreurs sans que les autres 
sachent Si quel rythme lis 
devaient se reprendre. Qui 
mieux est, il n*y a pas de 
honte ^ suivre un cours 
d* inf ormatique comme il y en a 
^ suivre un cours 
d * alphabetisat ion . 
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A Ottawa, I'ARNEE DC SALUT 

emploie des ordinateurs dans 
un pro jet pilote destine h 
faciliter l*apprentissage de 
la lecture. Cette methode 
Innovatrice s'adresse aux 
jeunes cjui errent dans les 
rues et S d'autres sans-abri, 
aux autochtones, aux imaiigres 
recents, aux parents seuls 
prestataires de l*aide sociale 
et aux anciens toxicomanes. 
Si les resultats du pro jet 
sont posit its, l*Ar3aee du 
salut pourrait etendre la 
portee du cours 
d > inf oraatique . 

Les prc^raiames 

d'alphabetisation assistes par 
ordinateur peraettent auac 
participants de travailler k 
leur propre rythse et leur 
aiontrent le\irs progrds au fur 
et k mesure qu*ils avancent 
dains leur apprentissage. Les 
interesses se familiar isent 
avec 1 * inf ormatique et se 
constituent un cahier 
d*exercices dans leguel ils 
consignent leurs progrds. 
Quant aux personnes qui ont 
des besoins particuliers, 
coiome celles qui sont 
atteintes du syndrome de Down 
ou de Tourette, par exemple, 
el les sont aussi les 
bienvenues. La constatation 
de leurs progrds augmente leur 
conf ieuice. 

L*apprenant type dans le 
programme de l*Armee du salut 
est un homme ^ la fin de la 
vingtaine, qui a abandonne ses 
etudes et est chdmeur. Son 
estime de soi est trds faible, 
il a des antecedf^nts de 



toxicomanie, de delinquance 
mineure et de separation 
familiale. II a de la 
diff iculte A trouver un emploi 
et une fois qu*il en a trouve 
un, a de la peine h le 
conserver. Son manque de 
confiance peut avoir contribue 
Ik son incapacite d*etablir des 
relations durables avec 
autrui, ses efforts ne sont 
done appuyes par aucun soutien 
exterieur. 

Certains participants ont 
reussi k obtenir des postes de 
confiance et ont reussi dans 
la vie. lis s'inscrivent au 
programme aprds avoir ete 
limites pendant des annees par 
leur manque d* instruction. 

La peur de se tromper 
qu*eprouve «Ken>» I'empdche de 
remplir les formulaires pour 
obtenir d'autres papiers 
d'identite que son extrait de 
naissance. 

II a habite dans def> families 
d'accueil et des centres de 
detention depuis I'dge de 6 
ans. II faisait l*ecole 
buissonidre et n*a jamais eu 
la chance d»apprendre Ik lire. 
A l>age de 20 ans, il s*est 
rendu compte qu*il devait lire 
pour atteiixire ses objectifs 
personnels et professionnels. 
Il s*est alors inscrit au 
programme d'alphabetisation et 
est passe du niveau de la 3* 
annee k celui de la lo' en 5 
mois seulement. II s'est 
alors rendu devant un Juge de 
paix, et il a pu obtenir une 
preuve de. son identite. Ce 
n*est qu'un debut. Ken a 
1* intention de s'inscrire au 
college pour devenir 
conseiller en toxicomanie. 
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La volonte d ^ apprendr e n'est 
pas tottlours aufflsante 



<(6eor9es*» etait trds motive li 
apprerulre, mdme sans l*aide 
d*im systtoe de soutlen* II 
avalt abafidonne I'ecole en 
sixldme annee, avalt occupe 
tme serie d*emplois, puis 
avalt scmbre dans 
I'alcoollsBie. A 
vingt-quatre ans, 11 avalt 
passe un mois et deml en 
prison pour coups et 
blessures. Llbere, 11 n* etait 
pltis le blenvenu dans sa 
famine et 11 a commence & 
passer d*une pension It 
I* autre. Mais aussl 11 
s*est souvent vu mis & la 
porte. 

Une f ois Inscrlt au programme 
d*alphabetlsatlon, Georges s'y 
est mis avec enthouslasme. II 
s'exprlmalt blen, mais 11 
etait tlmlde et sllencleux en 
classe et avec lul, les cours 
f inlssalent souvent par des 
seances de consells 
psychologlques. Le dernier 
jour oil 11 est venu au cours, 
Georges annon9a qu'on 1* avalt 
mis k la porte de sa pension. 
II a passe deux nults au 
refuge de l*Armee du salut, 
puis on n*a plus jamais 
entendu parler de lui. 



L^analphabetisme est un des 
noinbreux probldmes qui peuvent 
mener au crime et ft la prison. 
Ce n*est evidenment pas un 
crime de ne pas savoir lire ni 
ecrire, mais cela peut 
empdcher une personne de se 
trouver un bon en^loi ou m&me 
d*en conserver un mediocre. 
La frustration que la 
situation engendre peut mener 
A l*alcoolisme, ft la 
toxicomanie et au crime. Les 
personnes peu instruites sont 
souvent dans la pauvrete et, 
par consequent, presque ft la 
merci du sort. Elles peuvent 
avoir de la difficulte ft lire 
un journal, un manuel, un 
horaire de television, un 
plan, le nom d*une rue, un 
menu de restaurant. Elles 
doivent restreindre leur cadre 
de vie ft ce qui est familier, 
se fermer aux nouveautes, ft 
tout ce qui exige un 
apprentissage. Generalement 
parlant, ce sont des adultes 
impuissants. 



Des adultes imouissants 

Ijorsque des adultes 
impuissants se toument vers 
le crime poiir se procurer de 
1* argent ou pour doniner 
autrui, c*est le systftme de 
justice criminelle qu^^erite 
du problftme. La 80CXB7B JCSS 
HOMABD OD 8 'est penchee 

sur la fa^on dont les 
etablissements correct ionne Is 
traitent 1 * analpfaabetisme 
parmi la population 
delinquante et a reexamine see 
propres prt^ammes 
d'alphabetisation destines aux 
adultes qui ont eu des 
demfiles avec la justice. 

Les chercheurs ont estime que 
50 pour cent des detenus au 
Canada ne savaient ni lire ni 
ecrire. C*est le double du 
taux d'analphabetiss^ parmi 
les autres Canadiens d*ftge 
adulte. Les program^s de la 
Societe John Howard (SJH) 
comma I'enseignement de 
notions pratiques, l*aide ft 
I'emploi ou le travail social 
individualise, comprennent une 
augmentation du niveau 
d*alphabetisation en tant que 
partie essentielle du soutien 
dispense aux clients. 
D* autres programmes sont 
expressement orientes vers le 
relftvement du niveau 
d* alphabet isation des clients. 
Les programmes varient ft 
travers le pays, en fonction 
des besoins locaux. Les 
agents de la SJH adressent 
aussi des clients ft d* autres 
organismes sociaux. 
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Une des methodes privlleglees 
par les agents de la SJH pour 
ensei^er aux adultes & lire 
at ft ecrire est celle de 
l>e3qf>eriexice de la vie. Cette 
nethode reconnalt que, 
contrairea^nt aux enfants, qui 
decouvrent le sonde tout en 
apprenant & lire et H ecrire ft 
l*ecole, les adultes qui se 
settent ft cet apprentlssage 
sont munis de tout un bagage 
de connaissances et d* acquis 
au sujet de la societe. Les 
ensei^ants puisent dans ces 
antecedents pour rendre plus 
interessante I'aventiire de 
1 * alphabetisation. 

Liens avec la vie personnel le 

L*enseignant peut mettre 
1* accent sur des manuals, des 
reportages sportifs, 
1' actual ite, des recettes ou 
tout autre sujet d'inter^t 
pour 1* apprenant. Ce sont 1ft 
des outils, qui permettent 
d*acquerir du vocabulaire, 
d*apprendre 1 * ozrthographe et 
de cosqprendre la f agon dont 
les mots et les idees sont 
structures. Dans ce type de 
programme, 1> apprenant est un 
partejiaire agissant. Le fait 
de rattacher de nouvelles 
connaissances ft des acquis 
renforce I'idee, pour 
l*adulte, que le cheminement 
parcouru est dejft long et que 
les nouvelles connaisrances et 
aptitudes seront utiles et 
pertinentes dans sa vie 
future. 

Cette methode pourrait inciter 
les adultes qui apprennent ft 
ecrire ft tenir un journal 
quotidien dans lequel ils 
consigneraient leurs idees, 
leurs experiences et leurs 
iaqpressions. Quelle meilleure 
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fa^on d'apprexuire que celle 
fondee stir Xe terrain familier 
de son foyer, de sa 
collectivite, de son travail 
et de sa fanille. Pour le 
detenu, cette methode peut 
valoriser une vie qui allait 
Bal, un avenir qui s'annon<;ait 
plutdt sombre. 

Aide offerte par les 

En 1987, le Service 
correct tonne 1 du Canada (SCC) 
a lance un programme destine & 
relever le niveau 
d'alphabetisation des detenus. 
Le programme d* education de 
base des adultes s*etait fixe 
comme object if de reduire de 
moitie le taux 
d*analphabetisme parmi les 
detenus, c»est-^-dire de le 
ramener au niveau de celui de 
la population en general. Le 
SCC a hausse sa propre norme 
d* alphabet isat ion de la 
cin(|ui&&e annee Sl la huitidme 
annee. 

Le Service a institue des 
excimens administres aux 
nouveaux detenus des 
penitenciers federaux, afin 
d*evaluer leur niveau de 
competences et d'etablir ies 
besoins educatifs de chacun. 
Puis, pour « inciter »► les 
detenus ft participer ft ces 
programmes, le SCC a rendu 
obligatoire, dans les 
etablissements federaux, le 
cours d* education de base des 
adultes pour l*obtention de la 
plupart des emplois et de 
certains privileges. Le SCC a 
pense que cela ref leterait 
bien la situation ft laquelle 
les detenus sera lent 
conf rentes ft leur sortie de 
prison. 
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Le programme du SCC aura servl 
ft sensibiliser la population 
canadienne au probldme du 
f aible niveau 

d* alphabet isat ion des detenus 
et aura incite les 
etablissements penitenciers 
provinciaux et la SJH ft 
accorder plus d» attention ft 
I'emalphabetisme. Mais toutes 
les bonnes intentions et les 
bons resultats n»ont pas regie 
tous les probldmes. 

Tout s implement une 
condamnation suppleroentaire 

La Societe John Howard a 
decouvert que les detenus se 
sentiient forces de s»inscrire 
au programme d'alphabetisation 
sous peine de demeurer sans 
emploi au penitencier. 
Choisir de ne pas s'inscrire 
equivalait ft une condamnation 
ft des annees sans travail 
productif — si le detenu 
choisit de ne pas suivre les 
cours d' education de base, il 
ne peut acceder ft presque 
aucun des emplois of ferts au 
penitencier. Comme le dit un 
ex-detenu, «Ne me condamnez 
pas ft apprendre.>» 

Les autres detenus montraient 
du doigt ceux qui suivaient le 
programme d* education de base 
en se moquant d'etix. Les 
detenus qui ne savent ni lire 
ni ecrire sont brimes au 
penitencier, tout comme ils 
l*etaient ft I'ecole. Le 
sentiment d * impuissance qu'ils 
ressentaient ft 1 » «exterieur» 
est amplifie au penitencier. 
ici. la societe a prive le 
detenu de plusieurs de ses 
droits et privileges de 
citoyen. 
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'im ««Hb6ti»«i>w 

SOB jau* Miora, « * aat 
iparail. 

tcavaiXlaar aooial fli*a 
ai^liaa^l^iiiir l^i^ i * ^ 

ai»t:|bi^"'iwi9^.41'-;^'f^^ qpm 
i# ^.wi^'va^^' -Mita' - ^" 

}ii^:'':''paa':''4^ '«u6^i4^ on 
pant . triaH'^. ;.faira . 

^•ai naa f aoiiXla 4 
wo^^ixy txt I>lii4a 

' irii.3:ati»ir:ttia-'^ilM^^<» 

' 9ia alXa'.'#:*'aA - oooiipa '" ' 
Mail* ' Blla an a fait una 
imia saiaoa* 



Pour les detenus at las 
ex'-datenus, apprandra A lira 
et Ik ecrire ti*est i|u*ui)e 
partie da la solution. 
L*alphabetisation & alia seule 
n*ast pas un ^aga da vie 
productive, pas plus qu*ella 
n'aiaqpdohe una personna 
d*anfreindre H nouvaau la loi. 
I«es antec^ents du 
contrevanant l*ont aaene d se 
bfitir un code moral et das 
nomas da conporteaient qui 
l*ont conduit au crime. Une 
bonne instruction devrait lui 
inculquer un esprit criti<iue. 
Les programmes de la SJH 
incitent les detenus A jugar 
leurs actes et d se mettre au 
def i de suivre la voie de la 
rectitude morale, de la 
determination, du devoir et du 
sens des responsabilites. 

L* instruction devrait doimer 
aux detenus les aptitudes 
necessaires pour prendre le\ir 
destinee en main en tant 
qu>etres humains. Ijes choix 
leur appar iennent. Bases sur 
des valeur^ sol ides, sur la 
capacite de porter des 
jugements rationnals et sur 
les aptitudes necessaires pour 
gagner leur vie, ces choix 
peuvent devenir productifs. 
L* instruction contribue ^ leur 
donner le pouvoir de 
privilegier le bien sur le 
mal. La societe peut trfts 
bien leur of frir egalement le 
choix d'apprendre. Beaucoup 
d'entre eux n*ont eu que des 
experiences scolaires 
negatives : 
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«J* avals un niveau de 
quatridme annee — ;Jf. ne 
pouvais ni lire ni ecrire 
nais sur le s>apier, j*avais 
une huitidme £uinee. On m'a 
pousse — j * ai echoue ma 
septi&ne annee trois fois.>» 

Certains detenus eprouvent des 
difflcultes ou des troubles 
d'apprentissage. D*autres ont 
ete montres du doigt ft cause 
de la mauvaise conduite de 
membres de leur f ami lie. 
Lorsque leurs besoins 
d'apprentissage n*ont pas ete 
satisfaits, ils ont appris d 
se proteger : 

«... forcer les gens qui 
sent dejft sial ft l*aise 
et ft qui ont a appris ft 
cacher toutes leurs 
faiblesses dans un 
endroit comne celui~ci 
— en prison — ft aller 
s*asseoir dans une 
classe de debutants, oO 
tout le monde voit que 
vous dtes ignorant; 9a 
n*a pas de bon sens... 
peut-#tre que, s*ils 
arrStaient de nous 
forcer la main, 
on irait . . . 
de nous-m^es . . . 



L*alphabetisation ne previent 
pas tous les crimes. Mais, 
comme I'enseignero^nt 
professionnel, par exemple, 
elle aide les ex-del inquants ft 
demeurer dans le droit chemin 
une fois qu'ils ont reintegre 
la societe. C*est un crime de 
priver la societe des annees 
de product ivite qu'un 
ex-del inquant peut lui 
fournir. 
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mtmatB, wikln pXxm do 
fono. BaXtt ««t pauctie 
11 f « 4ijt lUAtt t {itta 

pATdo que ia ^is. un 
iMome a l>«9oi3l «e qoeXqae 
ohosa pour s« ramonter & 
la fin 4*ima iotim^e. 

Xids 8nf«At8# iXs v^rle&t 
qua ja laiir lisa ^4 ^ 
Ulatoiras. ga fait ^a 
ja laur dlt qua j*ai pas 
maa Xuiiattas, ou l>ia& qua 
jf» sttia tr^ fatiqu^, an 
ja cbanga da a«jat. 
c*ast qtXB ja dis au 
aoBda dopoia bian 
longta&ps. Xaa anfaata^ 
ila a* an raadaat paa 
€»»9ta« pis las aittraa 
noa pXua. Maia j*ai fait 
aa part. J*ai am toutaa 
aortaa 4a jolM dapnia 
traata ana. Id ja toueha 
sia panaioa da viaiXiaaae. 



Daa foia, a»Mit va qraa 
>rabX^ 4a pas^ 
.lira. J*ai ^ ^ff^^>§Mtm k 
srai^Xir poiiir X^ ti^ 
at Xa Xogaaant, daa 
Xattsaa daa aa£vi«»8 
aooiatix d Xira# pia iX y 
a a&i^ laa dtiquattaa qui 
aa daaaaat daa peobXdaaa 
— nddiea»aata# aaToaa 
pour toutaa wst^ 
d'uaagaa. ^ dananda auz 
gens da a*aidar da 
Bortaat Xaa n&oiaa axouaaa 
qua d'liabitttda. ttuaiid on 
aa poaa daa ^luaationa ou 
bien qtt*on aa ragarda 
bisarra, ja aa f doba. Ja 
aula oapabXa d*dtird bien 
adebant^ daa foia. Pour 
qui iXa aa praanant da 
dira qua ja aaia paa 
Xira? Bdaa ai o«aat 
Yrai# pa sia raqairda »>i. 
XX f a paraoiiaa qui vm aa 
dira quo! faira. Ja auia 
un dtra buaaiu/ aoi 
auaai. 



La retraite, les belles 
annees, devrait Idealeaent 
gtre un temps pour jouir de 
ses realisa'tions, se re'trouver 
auprds de sa famille et vivre 
confortablement de son revenu 
de retraite, fruit d*une vie 
de labeur. Or, bien des gens 
trouvent que cette periode de 
leur vie est loin de 
correspondre ft leurs attentes. 

Un premier pas dans 1* analyse 
de I*alphabetisation des 
aines, lA TOXX^-^XiB RBSB^ 
CMADXSH DBS AIHSS a passe en 
revue les programmes et les 
services offerts aux aines du 
Canada, pour determiner quel 
type d*aide on off rait ft ceux 
d'entre eiuc qui avaient de la 
difficulte ft lire et ft ecrire. 
L*organi»De signale que plus 
de 50 pour cent des aines au 
Canada n*ont pas re^ 
d*enseignement formel au-delft 
de la neuvi&me annee. Entre 
28 et 52 pour cent d* entre eux 
eprouvent de serieuses 
difficultes de lecture et 
d'ecriture. Et parmi les 
immigres ou les ruraux de ce 
groupe d*ftge, le problSme 
semble encore plus grave. 

Des vies differentes 

Les aines d*aujourd*hui ont 
grand i dans un monde 
extrSmement different de celui 
que nous connaissons 
au jourd * hui . Adolescents 
durant la Depression, beaucoup 
d» entre eux ont abandonne 
l^ecole pour aider ft subvenir 
aux besoins de leurs families. 
D'autres ont manque l*ecole 
pour participer aux semailles 
et aux recoltes sur les 
exploitations familiales, 
maintenant disparues depuis 
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longtemps. Et les methodes 
d*enseignement n*etaient 
peut-dtre pas aussi eff icaces 
au debut du siftcle, 
particulidrement dans le cas 
des immigres et des enfants 
qui avaient des problftmes de 
langue et dont on n'a 
peut-Stre pas satisfait les 
besoins particuliers. 

Quelles que soient les raisons 
de Itanalphabetisme de bien 
des aines Canadians, ses 
effets sont d*une portee 
considerable. Tandis que les 
niveaux de revenu de ces 
personnes sont inferieurs ft 
ceux de la moyenne canadienne, 
ceux des aines analphabfttes le 
sont de fagon encore plus 
marquee. Les aines qui savent 
lire et ecrire ont un revenu 
moyen annuel de 20 700 $ et 
ceux qui ont de la difficulte 
ft lire et ft ecrire ont un 
revenu annuel moyen de 
seulement XI 500 $. 

C'est Plu s diffici le de se 

tiy?r d'af^air^ 

Les codts de l*analphabetisme 
sont trfts eleves. A mesure 
que nous avan9ons en ftge, nous 
nous trouvons confrontes ft une 
grille complexe de programmes 
gouvernementaux, sociaux et 
medicaux, od il est souvent 
question de formula ires ft 
remplir, de brochures ft 
consulter ou de lettres ft 
lire. Les aines n*ont pas 
autant de ressources 
qu> autrefois pour les aider ft 
siurmonter leur probl&ne 
d'analphabetisme. lis voient 
moins de gens, de sorte qu'il 
leur est plus difficile 
d*obtenir de 1 ' information de 
seconde main. Lorsque la vue 
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et I'ouie se deter iorent, la 
television et la radio 
deviennent moins acceesibles 
qu*elles l*etaient avant. La 
retraite peut changer la 
capacite d*une personne de se 
tirer d» affaire, et une sante 
chancelante rend les choses 
encore plus dures. Notre 
societe, qui ne cesse 
d'evoluer, exige de plus en 
plur> des gens qu*ils sachent 
lire et ecrire, et ceux qui, 
malgre leur manque 
d» instruction, ont pu se 
debrouiller pendant cinquante, 
soixante ou soixante-dix ans 
ne sont pas pour autant 
liberes du probl^e qu'est 
1 * analphabetisme . 

La moitie des aines 
analphabdtes interroges 
declarent qu'ils aimeraient 
apprendre k ecrire et di lire. 
Or, cet apprentissage est 
possible avec le soutien 
approprie. La capacite 
d* apprendre ne diminue pas 
avec l*dge, le processus 
risque simplement d*6tre plus 
long. Les gens &ges ont 
souvent besoin de plus de 
temps pour assimiler et se 
rememorer 1 ' information . 
Cependant, leur maturite et 
leur desir d'atteindre un 
object if peuvent contribuer 
pallier ce desavantage. Voici 
ce qu'en disait l*un d'eux : 

«J'ai suivi des cours du 
soir en education de base 
et j»ai echoue, alors j'y 
suis retourne l*annee 
suivante et j*ai reussi. 
Je travaille maintenant 
pour obtenir 1» equivalent 
du dipldme d* etudes 
secondaires du 2* cycle. 



mais j*ai quelques 
difficultes a suivre. Il 
me faudra peut-€tre 
reprendre ce cours deux ou 
trois fois avmnt d» avoir 
fini. Neanaoins, j»ai 
1» intention de per severer 
jusqu*ll ce que je 
reussisBe.>» 

Beaucoup d* aines se rappellent 
leurs mauvaises experiences 
scolaires et ont peur de 
retourner & l*ecole. D'autres 
n*ont m€me jamais eu la chance 
d*aller k l*ecole dans leur 
jeunesse. lis sont craintifs 
face aux methodes, aux 
techniques et au vocabulaire 
nouveaux. lis ont tendance d 
§tre plus soucieux que les 
jeunes adultes de faire les 
choses comme il faut et 
decident parfois de garder le 
silence plutdt que de dire une 
Ic^tise. 

Les aines manifestent une 
preference marquee pour 
1* apprentissage par sujet et 
par tache. La nutrition, les 
soins de sante ^ domicile, le 
veuvage et les finances sont 
autant de sujets qui touchent 
de prds les aines et qui 
interessent bon nombre d'entre 
eux. 

Contra irement atix jeunes, la 
plupart des aines ne veulent 
pas apprendre h lire pour se 
trouver un emploi. lis sont 
plutdt motives par I'attrait 
d*une vie independante. lis 
veulent faire la lecture & 
leurs petits-enfants, et 
certains aimeraient peut-6tre 
lire un roman ft l*eau de rose, 
une biographie, un roman 
d*aventures ou un livre 
pol icier. 
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aoreable 

La Volx a decouvert que la 
aeilleure fagon d'obtenir la 
participation des aines aux 
programmes d * alphabetisat ion 
est le contact direct par 
I'entremise !*une personne 
sincere et qui inspire 
confiance. Et H I'instar des 
autres apprenants adultes, les 
aines ont besoin de prendre 
une i>art active dans la 
planif ication de leur 
programme. lis chercheront un 
edifice facile d'accSs et des 
cuurs par pet its groupes, 
d*une frequence et d*une duree 
qui leur conviennent et qui 
auront lieu de jour plutat <jue 
de soir. A ce stade de leur 
vie, ils acceptent volontiers 
de participeJr des activites 
organisees en fonction de 
leurs horaires. 

Des besoins particuliers 

Les immigrants ages et les 
aines qui vivent dans une 
region rurale ont des besoins 
particuliers qu»il est 
difficile de sat isf aire. 
Selon le Reseau des aines, 
beaucoup d* immigrants Sges 
n'evoluent pas au sein d*un 
vaste entourage ethnique trds 
unit comme on pourrait le 
supposer. lis peuvent avoir 
besoin d*aide pour apprendre 
le frangais ou 1* anglais comme 
langue seconde, il faut done 
fa ire appel H des methodes 
d * enseignement autres que 
eel les qui servent pour les 
personnes cherchant ^ 
rehausser leur niveau 
d* alphabet isation. Les aines 
qui vivent en milieu rural 
sont conf rentes, quant eux, 



Sl 1 * inconvenient de 

1 * eloignement du lieu des 

programmes urbains et & celui 

de !■ absence de transports en 

commun* 

aines peu instruits 
prennent plaisir aux echanges 
verba\ix avec autrui, mais 
demeurent conscients du 
fosse qui les separe 
d * inter locutexirs du m^me dge 
plus instruits. Lorsque les 
aines analphabdtes utilisent 
les ressources des centres 
pour personnes dgees, des 
banques et des tmreaux 
gouvernementaux, ils doivent 
demander. de l*aide pour lire 
et remplir les formulaires. 
Leur sentiment d* impuissance 
leur fait percevoir les 
prevenances du personnel comme 
un affront. Au moment o(l les 
aines deviennent de plus en 
plus autonomes, celui ou celle 
qui est analphab^te doit 
chercher de l*aide auprds de 
sa famine, de ses amis et des 
travailleurs sociaux. Ainsi, 
les aines peuvent devenir une 
lourde charge pour les 
professionnels de la sante et 
des services sociaux. 

Afin d'eviter I'embarras, les 
aines, comme les autres, nient 
ou dissimulent leur problfeme, 
ou encore se servent de 
pretextes ou de faux-fuyants 
pour obtenir de I'aide, 

Une riche sse a partaaer 

Les aines bien instruits sont 
de precieux benevoles pour les 
programmes d* alphabetisat ion. 
Beaucoup d'entre eux font 
partie de cercles de lecture 
pour les jeunes, y allant 
genereusement de leur temps et 
de leur experience. Les aines 
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qui desirent apprendre & lire 
et & ecrire meritent le 
soutien de la collectivite 
quails ont aide h batir. 
Cette demifire peut repondre 
en of frant des progranaffis 
con^us par et pour les alnes^ 
en fonction de leurs besoins 
particuliers. 

Preservat ion de 1^ dicmite 

II y aura toujotirs des alnes 
qui ne profiteront jpas des 
programmes d'alphabetisation. 
La ma ladle, les deficiences 
mentales ou phyBiques, 
I'orgueil ou l»isolement 
peuvent les tenlr ^ l*ecart de 
1 * apprentissage dont ils ont 
ete prives j usque- IdL. II leur 
arrive d* avoir besoin d'aide 
pour les formula ires de 
logement, les dep6ts bancaires 
et les cheques, les mesures 
d'urgence, les ordonnances et 
un ^and nombre de t&ches de 
la vie quotidienne que 
beaucoup d'entre nous 
considerons conme allant de 
soi. La collectivite qui peut 
leur venir en aide ne comprend 
pas seulement les 
gouverneisents, nais aussi les 
banques, les magasins, les 
profess ionnels de la sante et 
bien d'autres. 

Les aines participent 
activement h notre vie 
sociale, econoraique, 
culturelle et politique. lis 
nous inculquent le respect de 
1 ' apprentissage conme xm moyen 
d'acceder k la liber te et Ik 
I'independance. Nous 
enrichissons notre societe en 
tenant compte de leurs besoins 
en matidre d*alphabetisation. 
Par nos actes, nous pourrons 
concretiser ces perspectives 
reconf ortantes . 



Le Secretariat national h l»alphabetisation, Multiculturalisme et 
Citoyennete Cemada, tient ft reaercier les organismes dont les 
recherches sont restnoees dans le present ouvrage. Leiirs 
observations peuvent servir de repdres aux c«.ganisines, benevoles 
ou autres, qui constatent que I'incapacite iii* lire et d»ecrire 
constitue un probl^ne pour leur clientele. 

On peut obtenir l*ori<7inal des rapports sur lesquels se fonde le 
present resuse en 8*adressant aux organisnes cites ci-dessous : 



La Federation canadienne des 
associations foyer-ecole 
et parents-maitres 

323, rue Chapel 

Ottawa (Ontario) 

KXN 7Z2 

A 1> attention de : 
Mme Maybelle Durkin 

Association canadienne d'aide 

ft I'enfance en difficulte 
2211, promenade Riverside 
Pidce 401 
Ottawa (Ontario) * 
KIH 7X5 

A 1* attention de : 
M. Rix Rogers 

Le Reseau national des jeunes 

pris en charge 
2211, promenade Riverside 
Pidce 401 
Ottawa (Ontario) 
KIH 7X5 

A 1 'attention de : 
Mile Ruby Lavers 



L*Armee du salut 
120, avenue Holland 
Pidce 304 
Ottawa (Ontario) 
Kiy 0X6 

A 1 'attention de : 
L -col . Bruce Halsey 



La Societe John Howard du 

Canada 
55, avenue Parlcdale 
Ottawa (Ontario) 
KlY 1E5 

A 1* attention de : 
M* James MacLatchie 



La Voix - Le Reseau canadien 

des aines 
350, rue Sparks 
Pidce 901 
Ottawa (Ontario) 
KIR 7S8 

A 1* attention de : 
M. Ivan Hale 



YMCA Canada 
180, avenue Argyle 
Ottawa (Ontario) 
K2P 1B7 

A Inattention de : 
Mme Pat Thos^son 
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